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SEDITORIKLi 


Welcome to THRUST 30. Those of you 
who are non-subscribers are probably 
wondering why this issue is coming out 
three months late, in June instead of 
March. As I explained to subscribers in 
a letter in March, delays in issuing 
THRUST 29, along with a horrendous work 
schedule in early 1988, forced me to 
abandon the March publication date. 
There was therefore no Spring 1988 issue 
of THRUST, and THRUST 30 is instead the 
Sumner 1988 issue. 

In my March letter to subscribers, I 
initiated a very successful sale on back 
issues, not only of THRUST, but also of 
Contributing Editor Richard E. Geis 1 
SCIENCE FICTION REVIEW, a move aimed at 
lessening the impact of "THRUST with¬ 
drawal" among our readership. I'd like 
to thank all of those who took advantage 
of this special sale. 

Response was indeed so good that 
many of the SFR back issues are now sold 
out. All SFR back issues still in print 
will continue to be available from Thrust 
Publications, along with, of course, back 
issues of TWIST— see the Thrust Publica¬ 
tions ads elsewhere in this issue for 
further information. 

I am especially pleased to be han¬ 
dling back issue sales of Dick Geis 1 
classic SF review magazine, thereby hel¬ 
ping to assure that new readers do not 
have to miss out on the important role in 
the history of SF commentary that those 
issues represent. I learned most of what 
I know about how to produce an SF review 
magazine from reading Dick's SCIENCE 
FICTION REVIEW (sometimes entitled THE 
ALIEN CRITIC) and Andy Porter's ALGOL 
(later retitled STARSHIP) beginning in 
1968. 

I am sorry to report, however, that 
Geis' arthiritic problems have not aba¬ 
ted, and further columns by Dick (and 
Alter Ego) are not yet scheduled. I'm 
sure that all of TWUSTs readers join me 
in hoping that our continually advancing 
medical sciences will manage to get Dick 
back into action soon. 

The Issue At Hand: Our feature 
article this issue is by veteran SF au¬ 
thor Gregory Benford. "The South and 
Science Fiction" was written and presen¬ 
ted as a talk at an Atlanta SF conven¬ 
tion, and gives a fascinating glimpse at 
Benford's own cultural roots as an au¬ 
thor, while presenting some cogent in¬ 
sights into the literary history of the 
U.S. South. This is Greg's second arti¬ 
cle in TWIST in recent years, and I hope 
there wi 11 be many more to come. 

Our colunrists are represented this 
issue by John Shirley, who writes on a 
topic which may be considered outre even 
for him: "The Church of the Sub-Genius", 
a non-conformist, absurdist, quasi-poli¬ 
tical movement whose membership appa¬ 
rently includes several of science fic¬ 
tion's young turks. Are nefarious, power- 
hungry capitalists and their government 
lackeys stealing your "slack"? Are the 
Sub-Genii for real? Read John's column 
this issue and judge for yourself . . . 

Our interviews this issue are with 
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two of the more prolific young writers of 
the 1980s, Joel Rosenberg and Nancy 
Springer. Since the appearance of The 
Sleeping Dragon in 1983, Joel has written 
six more SF and fantasy novels, the la¬ 
test being Not For Glory, published by 
NAL in March. Nancy's first novel was 
The White Hart in 1979, which she has 
followed with nine more books to date. 
Her latest is Madbond published by Tor 
last November. 

By sheer coincidence, Joel Rosenberg 
and John Shirley can also be found 
heating up this issue's letters coIuifi, 
as Joel takes exception to John's recent 
TWIST columns. 

Part 7 of Marvin Kaye's series on 
immortality also appears this issue, and 
represents the final article in the 
series. Letter writers are welcome to 
now provide coiranents on the overall 
series. I hope that Marvin will be back 
with more articles for THRUST in future 
issues. 

Leaner But Not Meaner: For both me 
and my new staff, 1987 was our first year 
of attempting to produce THRUST on a 
quarterly schedule. And although most of 
my new recruits will be sticking it out 
in 1988, there have been several "casual¬ 
ties" from the heavy workload and limited 
time. For now, THRUST'S working staff is 
down from 10 last year—one publisher/ 
editor, three associate editors, five 
assistant editors and one advertising 
director—to just five. My current plan 
is to continue with this smaller edito¬ 
rial staff, with one exception. 

We've lost two associate editors, 
John Betancourt and Mark McGarry. John 
came aboard just as his fiction writing 
career burgeoned and just before joining 
George Scithers in reviving WEIRD TALES, 
and was never able to follow through on 
THRUST. Mark has been making a valuable 
editorial contribution, but is seeking 
changes in career and venue that will 
allow too little time to work on THRUST 


for now. (Mark has also hinted at poten¬ 
tially beginning a publication of his own 
again. Do I make this all look so easy 
that everyone wants to do it?) 

Stephen P. Brown will remain as an 
associate editor—despite his heavy work¬ 
load on SF EYE—and will be joined by 
Eugene Lin, promoted from assistant 
editor. 

Two of our assistant editors from 
1 ast year—Heather Bryden and Roger Reus 
--are also gone, due to increased need 
for time for more mundane matters. Ron 
Hamblen and Ann Morris will remain as 
assistant editors, and will continue 
their valued contributions toward produc¬ 
tion and sales of THRUST. 

Jeremiah Reilly's departure as ad¬ 
vertising director, however, has left a 
significant gap which must be filled. 
This issue represents a new low in THRUST 
advertising revenues, a situation which 
must be reversed. I am therefore now 
seeking a replacement for the position of 
advertising director. Anyone out there 
interested? This is the only working 
staff position that pays real money (as 
conmission on advertising revenues), and 
should take only a few hours a week. If 
you're interested, write or call me for 
details. 

A Star Is Born?: I recently re¬ 
ceived a call from local D.C. SF fan (and 
talented artist) Joe Mayhew, who is han¬ 
dling the progranming for this year's 
Disciave, the annual Washington, D.C. SF 
convention which is held every Memorial 
Day weekend. Joe asked me to participate 
in a program item on "who should win Hugo 
Awards this year"—always a topic on 
which I have opinions—and I agreed. But 
instead of the usual panel format, it's 
apparently going to be just me, a micro¬ 
phone, and the audience, with my job 
being to play Phil Donahue and get people 
in the audience to argue with me and with 
each other about who and what deserves 
this year's honors. 

By the time you read this. I'll know 
whether my Disci ave performance ended up 
being a lot of spirited fun or an utter, 
entoarassing disaster. I'll give you my 
report next issue. 

Speaking of the Hugos, I just got a 
letter from Nolacon informing me that 
they are getting nominations for THRUST 
as best semi-prozine, and asking whether 
I want THRUST to appear on the ballot if 
nominated. So after a seven-year hiatus, 
it appears that THRUST just might once 
again appear on the Hugo Awards ballot 
this year.- In any case. I'd like to 
thank all of you who put THRUST on your 
nominating bal lots. 

Coming Soon: Scheduled for future 
issues are: the fabled return of colum¬ 
nist George Alec Effinger; an article on 
Philip K. Dick by Kim Stanley Robinson; 
the TWIST debut of we 11 known British SF 
coronentator David Langford; and inter¬ 
views with Thomas N. Scortia, Boris 
Vallejo, Mike Resnick, Bill Forstchen, 
Forrest J. Ackerman, James Morrow and 
Janet Morris. ■ 
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I was going to open with a Bob Shaw joke, 
a living Bob Shaw joke based upon an actual 
living conversation I had with him in 1976, 
when I was attending a British convention for 
about five hours because I had to leave to go 
to Paris. After dinner I brought out a copy of 
his latest book, which I'd actually bought with 
real money and was not sent free through the 
mail from the publisher. I asked Bob to 
autograph it. He said, "A funny thing 
happened last week. I was in a used book 
store and I saw on a shelf a copy of a novel of 
mine, about two years old—hardback —and I 
plucked it off the shelf, opened it up and 
found it was a copy which I had dedicated to 
a person by name and then signed. And this 
guy had gone and sold it to a used book 
store." This is both embarrassing to the 
person if he ever picked it up but also think of 
the reputation you get—go into a used book 
store and find dedicated books of yours. It 
doesn’t say a lot for your panache, your 
relationships. So, he said he’d devised a 
strategy for dedicating books that would 
prevent this. It was a pre- emptive dedication. 
He then showed me. He wrote it into my copy 
and indeed I have not sold it to a used book 
store because the dedication was, “To Greg 
Benford, In memory of one night of forbidden 
pleasure..." Very effective. 

I'll try to give a "how I came to be in 
fandom" tone to this. I hope on the way to the 
airport that I can ride through the section (I 
gather it is now a very tough district of Atlanta, 
down around Beecher Road Southwest) 
where I lived and found out about fandom. I 
found out in IMAGINATION there was this 
guy, Ian McCauley, way, way out on the other 
side of town. We had meetings. I did the 
whole routine, saw my first fanzine, lost my 
virginity with the upstairs maid, that stuff. I 
didn't realize one facet of it until I was in a 
used book store two months ago and they 
happened to have a collection of 
IMAGINATION. I suddenly realized the one 
true thing I can remember out of that prozine 
was not its fiction—that was a complete blank. 

You see, I was among that vast party not 
primarily influenced by that kind of litany we 
get now. You know how in Jazz (if you pay 
attention to that) there is this standard history. 
“Well, it started in New Orleans, then went up 
the river to St. Louis, Kansas City, melded 
styles, on to Chicago and then went to New 
York, blah, blah, blah." Now we have the 
same thing with science fiction—first there 
was blah, blah, blah, Wells, Gernsback, then it 
was up the river to John W. Campbell, then 
moved to H. L. Gold and Tony Boucher, then 
melding the New Wave and here we are 
today. That litany was false—I wasn’t 
influenced by John W. Campbell. I always 
thought ANALOG was too intellectual. It had 
those slide rules; I always laughed at that. A 
slide rule on the cover meant that you were a 
hard edged guy viewing forthrightly the future. 
Now the slide rule is as dead as a dodo! 

I wasn’t interested in that stuff then. I 
finally discovered what did draw me to SF 
while looking through old magazines. 
IMAGINATION had a feature that ran for about 
eight months on the covers done with, I 
guess, a primordial airbrush technique, called 
"Fashions of the Future.” In it they would have 
tall, leggy, good-looking, bosomy women 
wearing garbs of the future—which it seemed 
was going to be a blustery time. The wind was 
always blowing the dresses up, exposing a 
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long length of thigh, garter belts and hose. 
Now, I looked at one such cover in 1982 and 
instantly there ran through my mind the entire 
set. I knew which one would lay below—the 
magazines were in monthly order. I would say 
to myself, next is the one with the black hair 
and blue dress on the escalator going up and 
getting her hem caught in the runners. I’d pick 
it up and—yes. So I said to myself, the next 
one is where the robot has mistakenly picked 
up her pink dress, instead of the bags it was 
supposed to be carrying—and it would be 
that one. It’s not often you can identify so 
clearly the origins of your own sexual 
obsessions. 

Just like the slide rule, the forthright and 
forward- thinking artist, Harold McCauley had 
completely failed to anticipate the invention of 
pantyhose—which I happen to think is a 
definite step back in the long ascent of 
civilization. So now garter belts bring to mind 
standing in that drugstore. (And while 
drugstores used to be our primary source of 
SF, now SF cons seem to be a primary source 
of drugs.) I even subscribed to 
IMAGINATION after that, my first step on a 
long road. 

I published a fanzine about 1954, named 
VACUUM. I decided that sounded too nihilistic 
at heart, so I changed it to VOID, and later 
edited it with Terry Carr and Ted White. I was 
the youngest member of that group, hard as it 
is to believe now that I’m all withered and 
grey. 

I’m going to skip the stuff about how I 
came up from New Orleans and all that, how I 
got into FAPA, and so forth, and go to the fact 
that my whole encouraging influence in 
science fiction came, strangely enough, in a 
rural southern environment. It was really 
folksy in Atlanta then. The Grand OP Opry was 
viewed not as a kind of parody as it is 
now—spangles and beads. It was quite good 
music, Hank Snow and real people who knew 
which end of a mule to feed. 

Despite coming into the science fiction 
field from that point of view, I was technically 
blessed, as I still am. I'm what they call in 
certain models a “convergent” personality. 
That doesn’t mean I get it together. It means I 
tend to rely on rational world views as 
opposed to, say, Edgar Rice Burroughs and 
William Burroughs. 

Most people in the south are not educated 
to be highly technical. The south is the most 
notable region that has not had a presence in 
science fiction. Yet I've always identified 
myself as coming out of the southern 
consciousness. 

In science fiction--due to Northern 
Cultural Imperialism —you typically don't get 
much of a southern point of view. It is more 
present in fantasy, if you look for it. It appears 
as a side note to a kind of southern gothic 
mode, which is identified with many of the 
great writers of conventional literature. In the 
opinion of some, the south is the dominant 
region of American literature. You largely will 
not get this point of view in the standard 
literature lessons. But many people in Europe, 
especially the French, feel that Faulkner, for 
instance, is the most outstanding writer of the 
century. I happen to think they’re right. There 
is clearly a vast southern tradition, including 
Faulkner and Welty and Agee and Tennessee 
Williams, and they’re partial to fantasy; 
Truman Capote’s first short story appeared in 
WEIRD TALES. Yet southern writers have a 


curious sense of isolation, both from the 
country as a whole arrd isolation among 
themselves; they don't see each other much. 

The reason, of course, is that we are a 
society that is in what the Russians would call 
“internal exile." We’ve spent a hundred years 
exiled from the center of power, and from the 
centers of cultural homogeneity which spread 
out from the east coast and splattered all 
through the rest of the United States. That 
cultural mixmaster was largely unsuccessful in 
invading the south, because we have 
evolved—and I think we ought to realize that 
we have evolved—social mechanisms against 
North’n Cultural Imperialism. This appears in 
everything from the way we talk, to a rather 
greater attention to the language that we give, 
to our greater politeness (compared with the 
rest of the country). 

We tried these mechanisms: solidarity, the 
importance of family, of the region, of the 
land, and the roles of so many different 
dialects. The density of dialects is greater in 
the south than anywhere in the rest of the 
country. We’ve got all these things we 
evolved, more or less in the same way that 
the Irish did to deal, with the English. The Irish 
are a subject people very good at verbal 
nuances (James Joyce, etc.) When you have 
no weapons left, culture becomes a 
defense—an enduring one. People who have 
been occupied, historically tend to develop 
certain verbal defenses against that, certain 
internal defenses. After the pressure eases, 
the subject culture blossoms forth— thus the 
“Irish Renaissance” of Shaw and Joyce. 

My point about this is that I think the 
emergence of southern fandom is a precursor 
to a greater southern presence in science 
fiction and fantasy itself. One of the reasons is 
that we have a trump card—southerners are 
typically better literary writers. You need only 
look at a list of conventional southern authors 
ot note the fact that they are thought to be in a 
stylish sub-genre. 

There is an opening possible for southern 
writers in fantasy and science fiction, because 
these are becoming dominant modes in the 
United States, and the south has not greatly 
expressed itself in this mode. It is important to 
address that fact in the context of fans since, 
in SF, writers come out of fandom, and 
fanzine fandom disproportionately. So we’ve 
got to realize and understand some of the 
historical process that brought about these 
events and what this emergence of southern 
fandom can mean. Then I think we can begin 
to look at our writers and try to 
understand--not in too pragmatic a 
way--what they are trying to do. 

That’s my instinct as a scientist, always to 
make predictions. The way to verify a theory is 
not to be able to explain the past but to 
predict the future. Literary critics for the most 
part try to deal with dead writers. It's very, 
very, much safer. How terrible to get a letter 
from an author saying “This explaination fs 
bullshit." So you can understand why a literary 
critic tends to work with safely embalmed 
writers. Or if they can’t get them embalmed, 
they’ll try to embalm them with dull prose and 
literal readings, which has happened to a 
number of people in the last few years, 
particularly LeGuin. 

So some predictions. Southerners will not 
be represented primarily by Pournellian 
Empire-style SF (even though Jerry’s from 
Tennessee). They will more nearly resemble 



Michael Bishop's quiet stylishness. Further, 
they will have more to tell us about the 
recessional trom power (which the U.S. is 
entering), since we’ve done that for a century. 

As well, southerners will not confuse the 
frontier (Heinlein's imagery) with the 
wilderness, which is a state of nature you 
must come to terms with. That’s where my 
own work points, I think. 

I wrote Against Infinity the way I write 
most books, subconsciously, not thinking. 
People say “What is your book abour?"That's 
the one question I hate the most. I usually say, 
“About 250 pages.” 

It didn’t occur to me until about six months 
ago while going through the galleys that this is 
a book about my growing up in the woods of 
Alabama. I’ve treated the terraforming of 
Ganymede 200 years from now, trying to 
figure out how it would be done using 
technologies we know to be possible but 
don’t have now --bioengineering, 
atmospheric chemistry, extremely high- 
temperature materials. Who would colonize 
Ganymede?My feeling, while trying to figure 
out this society, was that a culture like that 
was not going to resemble downtown 
Manhattan, and it’s not going to be like Atlanta 
anymore, either. It’s going to resemble the 
kind of society that I grew up in, which was 
out on the edge —the edge of the Big Woods. 
The human race doesn’t have many different 
modes they can operate in. The mode you 
might choose on Ganymede might be very 
much like the south because we’ve been on 
the edge, both physically and metaphorically. 
The south has been in internal exile for at 
least a century. 

So with this in mind I suddenly realized, 
particularly with the first chapter of this book, 
that I had written it in a storytelling voice I 
couldn't identify. Where did it come from?I 
recognized that it was the way my grandfather 
told stories. Someone remarked to me after a 
reading that this was sort of Faulknerian. The 
reason for this is that Faulkner was telling 
stories the way stories were told in Mississippi. 
Faulkner lived a few hundred miles from 
where I was born. This was a storytelling 
technique which the Northern Cultural 
Imperialists has mistaken for an invention of 
William Faulkner’s instead of a voice used by 
natural, regional, oral storytellers. (Critics are 
so ignorant about the south they don’t sense 
the varied regions of the south, also the long 
historical, cultural tradition here.) 

The first chapter of Against Infinity 
particularly is done this way, although the 
voice changes as you go through the book. I 
thought I’d read you a passage which tells 
you what the book is about. This particular 
example describes how people go out on a 
hunting expedition because they’re 
perpetually dealing with an alien. The book 
can be regarded as a giant hunting story. It’s 
also about a character, a boy named Manuel. 
He’s gone out, he’s been carried out, the 
youngest boy on the expedition, gone for two 
weeks of hunting: 

"Because he was born here, he had 
inherited more than the Earthers who had 
come late. He had left to him, without ever 
seeing it, the big luminous artifact with the 
jagged beam-cut slash and the V-shaped 
runners that in the millions of square 
kilometers of Ganymede had earned a name 
that held respect and some terror, for it was 
not like the other ruined and timeworn pieces 
of alien handiwork that were strewn through 
the whole Jovian satellite system. They called 


it Aleph. Some Jew had given it that, a blank 
name that was the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet: a neutral vowel that bespoke the 
opaque nature of the blocky gavid thing, the 
bulk that humans had tried to write upon with 
their cutters and tractors and on which they 
had left no mark. A neutral name, and yet it 
was the source of a long legend of domes 
cracked open and rifled, of walkers and 
crawlers and even whole outposts caught up 
and crushed and trampled as it moved 
forward on its own oblivious mission, or else 
homes and sheds ripped apart as the thing 
rose up out of the ice where it dwelt, walls 
split by the the heaving of the land as it broke 
free of the ice and poked its angular 
face—eyeless, with only sawtoothed openings 
to mark what men chose in their ignorance to 
call a face and so take away some fragment 
of its strangeness— breaking freshly again 
into the dim sunlight, seeking, always seeking 
• materials men also needed, and had 
compacted into their homes and factories, 
and thus were forced to futilely defend against 


the legend that came for the metals and rare 
rock, the Aleph making no distinction between 
what men held and what the bare plains 
offered, so that it took where it found and thus 
endangered the continuing legend of alarms 
ignored and traps brushed aside,servo’d 
armaments smashed and animals mangled 
and men and women injured and laser and 
even electron-beam bolts delivered at 
point-blank range as though into nothing, the 
alien absorbing all and giving nothing, 
shrugging off the puny attempts of men to 
deliver death to it, and without pause it kept 
on going —down a corridor of ruin and 
destruction starting back before Manuel’s birth 
and even before Old Matt, the massive thing 
lumbered, not swift but with a ruthless 
determination, like a machine and yet like a 
man too; moving onward eternally on some 
course humans could not guess: it ran forever 
in the boy's dreams, a vast immemorial 
alabaster shape." 

And that’s what it was like when I was 
young. D 
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SCIENCE FICTION 
AND FANTASY 

will go from a quarterly to a bi-monthly schedule in the second half of 
1988. This reflects both rising sales and a growth in the amount of good 
material we have in hand. Each issue contains a fine selection of sf and 
fantasy stories by new and established writers—in addition to a wide 
range of non-fiction features. “ Interzone is the decade’s most interesting 
science fiction magazine”—William Gibson, author of Neuromancer. 
“Brilliantly varied and frequently breathtakingly audacious stories”— 
lain Banks, author of The Wasp Factory. 

INTERZONE 23, Spring 1988, contains: 

David Brin: The Giving Plague 
Christopher Evans: Artefacts 
Paul J. McAuley: Karl and the Ogre 
Kim Newman: Famous Monsters 
Greg Egan: Scatter My Ashes 
S.M. Baxter: Something for Nothing 

plus an interview with Karen Joy Fowler, a column by Charles Platt, 
film reviews, book reviews and more 
INTERZONE 24, Summer 1988, contains: 

Karen Joy Fowler: Heartland 

Brian Stableford: The Growth of the House of Usher 

Philip Mann: Lux in Tenebris 

Eric Brown: The Time-Lapsed Man 

Alex Stewart: Animator 

Julio Buck Abrera: Salvage 

plus an interview with Thomas M. Disch, the second of Charles Platt's 
controversial columns, and much more 

INTERZONE 25, September/October 1988, will be our first bi-monthly 
issue. In hand are stories by Barrington Bayley, David Langford, Ian 
Watson and many others. 

For a four-issue subscription in the United Kingdom send £7.50 to 124 
Osborne Road, Brighton BN1 6LU. Please make cheques or postal orders 
payable to INTERZONE. Overseas subscribers send £8.50 by Inter¬ 
national Money Order. American subscribers may pay by dollar cheque: 
please send $15 (or $18 if you want delivery by air mail) to our British 
address, above. Kindly specify which issue you want your subscription to 
commence with. Single copies of the magazine are £1.95 inland, £2.50 
overseas (or $4 seamail, $5 airmail, to the USA). 
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Nancy Springer has rapidly achieved 
widespread recognition as one ot the best 
exponents of what might be loosely called 
“romantic fantasy." No humble laborer in the 
Tolkeinesque vineyards, no mere producer of 
cookie-cutter trilogies, Springer displays a 
unique talent for the mythic, the “enchanted" 
(in the best sense of that much-abused term), 
and, indeed, the eromantic. 

Her best work, such as her recent 
Nebula-finalist short story, “The Boy Who 
Plaited Manes," can be intensely beautiful. 
Her most recent novels are Mlndbond and 
Madbond, out in 1987 from Tor Books, which 
will be followed by Godbond, coming out this 
year. Previous books have included The 
White Hart, The Silver Sun, The Sable 
Moon, The Black Beast, The Golden Swan, 
Wings of Flame, and Chains of Gold. 

THRUST: What got you started writing? 

Springer: Boredom and neurosis. I was 
raised a 1950s child and taught that 
womanhood was about making beds and 
keeping house and sewing clothes and that 
sort of thing, none of which intrinsically suited 
me. So, after I was done all these things that I 
imposed on myself, I spent my free time 
writing out all my hostilities and frustrations 
and slashing off heads with swords, and just 
generally getting all the weirdness out of my 
system and onto paper. I didn't know that’s 
what I was doing. I was just a natural process. 

I excreted words like a fish excretes slime. 

THRUST: Did you turn to the sort of fantasy 
you are now writing before it became visible in 
the publishing marketplace? We've only had 
a fantasy genre since the middle-'70s. Were 
you writing it before then? 

Springer; I started writing about 1971 or 
1972, but I wasn’t influenced by the 
publishing marketplace. As a matter of fact, I 
was living at the time in a place that probably 
didn’t have a bookstore within sixty miles. So I 
wasn't seeing it in the bookstores. I was 
influenced by a long-time taste for things 
Arthurian and Celtic and Tolkeinesque. I 
wasn’t aware that I was writing fantasy. I 
thought I was writing the great American 
novel. 

THRUST: The great Arthurian American 
novel? 

Springer: Springer-style Arthurian. 

THRUST: How long was it from the time you 
began writing till you started to sell? 

Springer: I started writing in the fall of 1971. 
After nine months of boredom and 
daydreaming, I decided to get some of it 
down on paper. The book was finished in 
1974, about June. It sold about January of 
1975 and was published in 1 977. 

THRUST: So, other than working out your 
frustrations, you must have been thinking in 
terms of publication relatively early. 

Springer: Not admittedly so. I’m one of those 
peculiar people who never admits to a goal 
out loud to others or even to myself, because 
I might fail. No, I didn’t start thinking in terms 
of publication consciously until I had a stack 
of manuscript, and then I started thinking, 



well, what the hell am I going to do with this. 
Then I started studying the publication 
process. 

THRUST: Have you ever noticed that there 
seem to be more women than men writing this 
type of fantasy today, and further, most of 
them seem to be about the save age? So, do 
you think it is a function of them all having 
been 1950s children and seeing the 1950s 
idea of housewifedom looming before them? 

Springer: No. If you take someone like Anne 
McCaffrey, it just doesn’t apply. The fantasy 
writers that I was raised on were men: Tolkein, 
C.S. Lewis, Charles Williams, Mervyn Peake. 
British men. So I don’t know how to explain it, 
nor do I know how to explain the fact that 
most of these women who write fantasy own 
horses or are interested in horses or are avid 
horseback riders. Or women in general. 
People who are interested in horses are about 
nine-tenths women. At your average horse 
show, none- tenths of the contestants are 
women. These are things I don’t know how to 
explain. 

THRUST: I wonder if the mock-medieval, 
romantic fantasy just has a greater appeal to 
women, in this generation at least. The major 
writers in the past were mostly men, but this is 
no longer true. 

Springer: Again, I just don't know. Sixty 
percent of books of all kinds are bought by 
women. Women read more than men. As far 
as fantasy appealing more to women, I don’t 
know. I think fantasy is a more intellectual, 
more cultured thing that women like to read 
than, say, your Harlequin Romances. There is 
a romantic aspect to fantasy, and yet it is not 
so mindless and formulaic as . . . 

THRUST: As, say, Love’s Tender Passion or 
Love’s Passionate Tinder . . . 


Springer: Yeah, as the passionate something 
or other. I’ve seen fantasy pushed with very 
much the same buzz-words. One of my 
British flyers is absolutely ungrammatical. It 
just says something about “magical 
enchantment sorcery wonder." No commas! 
((Laughs.)) 

THRUST: Do you have any feel for whom 
your readers are? 

Springer: I don't think about the readership. I 
write what I myself feel a need to put down or 
what I myself like. I enjoy writing a book 
because it always comes out the way I want it 
to and I don’t have to go around being 
frustrated and rewriting the ending in my 
mind, because it’s my ending to start with. 
Who my readership is—I wasn’t even aware 
of readership at all until several books into the 
publication process, but I think a lot of my 
readers are younger people, maybe younger 
than I am, a lot of them are women, but not 
all. I get a surprising number of letters from 
college-age men. I’ve had letters from people 
as young as ten and as old as eighty. 

THRUST: What concerns us all is that, while 
fantasy has been around since time 
immemorial, it has only become a publishing 
category quite recently—since the institution 
of Del Rey Books, really. This has both its 
positive and its negative aspects. One of the 
negative ones is that the field and the writers 
in it can get typed. They’re judged according 
to genre expectations. 

Springer: What do you mean typed? 

THRUST: In the sense that if Stephen King 
wrote a light, romantic comedy, would he be 
able to sell it? Or, if you wrote a 
psychotic-slasher novel, would you be able to 
sell it under your own name, or would 
publishers refuse it because this is not what 
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they and the readership expect from you? 

Springer: I think I could sell it. I really hope 
so, because I am trying to broaden my base. 
I've sold a mainstream, realistic juvenile, A 
Horse to Love, to Harper & Row. It came out 
in hardcover in the Spring of 1987. I hope to 
be doing more of those. I hope to do some 
Young Adult fantasy. I hope to do some 
mainstream, maybe something in the 
suspense or private-eye line. 

THRUST: The nagging fear I have is that now 
that fantasy has become a publishing 
category, defined at least by the publicity 
people in terms of a few standard images and 
ingredients, that it will eventually go the way of 
the Lost Race novel. There used to be 
hundreds of Lost Race novels. It was a whole 
category. The books were patterned after She 
the way so much modern fantasy is patterned 
after Lord of the Rings. And now they’re all 
dust, and we only read She and one or two 
others. 

Springer: Luckily fantasy is very diverse. In 
one form or another, it’s been with us ever 
since the beginning of the human race, ever 
since people sat around campfires an told of 
weird stuff an tried to scare the babies. So in 
one or another of its forms I think it’ll be with 
us for the forseeable future . . . until the 
Bomb comes along and destroys us all. 

THRUST: What I'm talking about is the sort of 
genre requirements where the book has a 
standard setting, and a quest plot, and a 
certain type of cover, and it should be open 
for a sequel and not too disturbing. . . 

Springer: That kind of fantasy is the crest of a 
wave right now. It might crash any minute. It 
could. A good writer should be able to write 
stories that will sell in whatever genre interests 


him or her. 

THRUST: What are your writing methods like? 

Springer: Like a lot of people, I started 
scribbing longhand on the backs of envelopes 
and that sort of thing. I think I was well along 
into the third or fourth book before David 
Hartwell started badgering me to start writing 
on a typewriter so I could write faster and get 
more output. I hadn’t thought of it that way. 
And after two or three years I had swished 
right through a manual typewriter, an 
electronic typewriter, and I now use a word 
processor. I don’t know how in God's name I 
ever lived without it. It's a marvellous machine. 

I don’t know a thing about computers. I just 
know how to type on this thing. 

THRUST: As is well known, magic box take 
away soul. So we don’t explain it. 

Springer: Yeah. People are fascinated by 
writing methods: Do you write with your feet 
up on a coffee table or do you sit at a desk 
and write at night or in the morning? It doesn’t 
matter. I’ve done it all different ways. It 
depends on the book. It depends on your 
. babysitting arrangement, your state of health. 
You write however, whenever you can./ 

THRUST For instance, are you able to talk to 
someone about a book you intend to write 
without losing the impetus to write it? 

Springer: No. I’m very secretive about my 
books. As a matter of fact I’m so secretive that 
I have quite a difficult time explaining to 
people after I’ve written them and even after 
they’re published what the devil it is they’re 
about. If I knew what they were about, I 
probably wouldn’t have to write them. Maybe 
two years after they’re published I think, "Oh, 
that’s what that book was about!’’ And then 
maybe I’m able to explain it a little bit. 


THRUST: What would you do if the fantasy 
genre collapsed? 

Springer: Hush, Darrell, hush! I’m the support 
of my family with this fantasy business. . . . 
No, I have various irons in the fire right now. 
One is doing novellas and anthologies of 
fantasy. One is doing my juveniles. One is my 
novel-length fantasies. I think I can build up a 
pretty good base with my juveniles. Aside 
from that, as I’ve said, I’m trying other genres. 

THRUST: Of course there’s a lot of overlap 
with the juveniles. Back before the fantasy 
category was established in the U.S., fantasy 
books could either be published as juveniles 
or as science fiction. So, Susan Cooper's 
books and LeGuin’s Earthsea trilogy were 
published as juveniles, whether they actually 
were or not. So I am sure the readers ol this 
interview will wonder, are your juveniles for 
older children, and really like your adult 
fantasies, or for younger children and quite 
different? 

Springer: I do want to write fantasy juveniles, 
but I really wasn’t talking fantasy juveniles 
then. I’m talking mainstream, Black-Stallion 
type stuff. 

THRUST: Do you ever have people come up 
to you and say, “Oh, you’re a writer. What do 
you write?” And you tell them fantasy. Then 
they say, “Do you ever write anything 
serious?” 

Springer: No, they mostly give me a very 
glazed stare and say, “Oh, children’s books,” 
which is absurd because my stuff is absolutely 
full of ritual sacred-kingship sex and phallic 
imagery, various orgasmic rites, and whatnot. 
Then I say, “No, no, I mean porn. It’s 
interesting, but it’s not porn. The main 
problem they have with me is when they find 
out I’m not a romance writer, because every 
housewifey-looking writer that they’ve ever 
known or heard of is the sort who churns out 
the Harlequins on the corner of the kichen 
table. They can’t deal with that. Most people 
that I know in my day-to-day life just don't 
know what to make of me. 

THRUST: You have mentioned before that 
you find fandom seductive in this regard, in 
that they do. 

Springer: It used to. Nowadays it’s quite 
possible to walk up to a group of fans at a 
major convention and say, "Hi, I’m Nancy 
Springer. Pleased to meet you." And they'll 
say, "What do you mean? Who are youT’ and 
I’ll say "I’m a writer,” and they say, “A writer? 
What’s a writer?” ((Laughs.)) Thy came to see 
the movies or to play the games, or whatever. 
But at least they're tolerant of whatever 
strangeness you’re trying to promulgate on 
them. 

THRUST: Then, you do meet some your real 
readers. How does being that close to your 
readers affect you? 

Springer: There’s a kind of archetypal 
incident which has happened to almost every 
writer I know, which is you meet someone at a 
convention who is really into your books. 
You’re discussing your books. This person 
knows your books, chapter and verse, 
backwards and forwards. So you’re lapping it 
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up, an all of a sudden this person says 
something which shows you that this person 
is cerifiably insane, cold-out crazy, over the 
edge, beyond the pale, into the pit . . . 

THRUST: Has this happened to you? 

Springer: Oh, yes. More than once. It sets 
you back a little bit, but not much. Writers 
have a compulsion to write. There's not much 
you can do about it. 

THRUST: The other archetypal one is the 
person who insists that all your books are 
true. Have you ever met one of those? 

Springer: Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, I had a 
kind of scary one a few years back. I had a 
letter from an inmate at Leavenworth Federal 
Pen, who was sure that I could help him live 
forever. He was serving a fifty-year sentence 
for armed robbery or something like that, and 
he wanted to live forever. He was absolutely 
certain that I would join his society for 
research to help him live forever, because 
there were these various immortal types in my 
books. I was sorry to disappoint him in this 
regard, and very sorry that he somehow knew 
my home address. 

THRUST: The most difficult letter I ever had to 
write was while working for George Scithers. 
We got a letter to AMRA from a kid who was 
in jail somewhere in the South. He had taken 
Conan as his life-model, and since Conan 
started out making his living as a thief, the kid 
was committing robbery. Then he was 
arrested, and he thought, “What would Conan 
do?" The answer was, escape. When he 
wrote to us, he was serving extra time for 
attempted-jailbreak. He definitely believed 
that Conan had been a real man in the 
historical past, but it was beginning to dawn 
on him that maybe Conan’s code of behavior 
was inappropriate to the 20th century. So we 
tried to gently nudge him further in that 
direction. Have you ever found yourself in 
such a situation, where you have to ease the 
crazy person back from the brink? 

Springer: Mostly by mail. You don’t usually 
get this deep at the cons. It’s simple to say, 
“Oh, gee, I’ve got a poetry reading in three 
minutes—sorry!" But mostly by mail, and then 
I don’t include a return address. 

THRUST: I suppose the stereotypical image is 
of the fan who thinks he owns you. 

Springer: I’ve had pretty good experiences 
with the fans overall. I’ve very seldom run into 
a rude fan. The only time it can be a little 
annoying is when you’re trying to talk 
business with an editor and a fan who 
considers he has a claim on you butts in and 
tries to get you to sign something or talk. 

THRUST: What you do there is go into the bar 
where they can't afford to follow, and then-the 
editor pays for it . . . But to change the 
subject, what do you think belongs in a good 
fantasy. 

Springer: I think fantasy is about ethics and 
morals, not in any preaching way, but it is 
about morals and theological questions and 
big questions: what’s good, what’s evil, what’s 
((laughs)) the meaning of life. It’s also about 
archetypes, mythological symbols that we 


don't really understand, that mean something 
we can’t put into words. These are things that 
belong in good fantasy. I myself see the actual 
use of magic and supernatural creatures and 
that sort of thing as secondary, but required 
by the marketplace. And adventure, of course. 


THRUST: It seems to me that the supernatural 
elements have to be more than the 
background or a market requirement. They’ve 
got to belong there. 

Springer: It's like science fiction. The science 
has to be integral to the plot. Fantasy should 
be the kind of story which could not be told in 
a real-world setting. It should be the kind of 
story that needs a fantasy setting. What it is is 
the working-out of conflicts—good vs. evil, 
that sort of thing, although not exclusively 
that—in an externalized form, actual battles, 
swordfights, whatever, in an actual fantasy 
context. The attraction of fantasy, for me as a 
writer and as a reader is that it’s, to the best of 
my knowledge, the only genre in modern 
ficiton that deals with big questions, 
theological issues, ethics, morals, good vs. 
evil. Your average mainstream novel deals 
mostly with people hopping in and out of bed 
with each other, which is interesting, bu 
maybe that’s not what everybody wants to 
read all the time. 

THRUST: How much research do you do in 
the sense of deliberately basing your fantasy 
on extant mythologies, or finding strange little 
nuggets in folklore or history? 

Springer: Years back around the time that 
The White Hart was written, I did a 
tremendous amount of research. I read my 
little brain into a pulp. Since then I’ve been, as 
you said, searching for little nuggets. But you 
never know what your're going to find and 
when you're going to find it, so I just do a lot 
of general reading: SMITHSONIAN, the sort of 
magazines they put in the back of the seat on 
airplanes, just anything, everywhere, almost 
the back of the cereal box. Also rather than so 
much library research, I've switched over to 
what I call experimental research, which is a 
euphemism for goofing around and riding my 
horse and canoeing and that sort of thing. 

THRUST: Despite your secretiven©6S, can you 
talk at all about what you're working on or 
have forthcoming? 

Springer: I have just finished a trilogy, which I 
call the Sea King trilogy. I daresay I will write 
more fantasy, but I had intended it as my 
cumulative fantasy trilogy. It was my first 
planned trilogy. My other series just happened 
more or less accidentally. This is a big thing 
for me, and I’m still in the writing process, so I 
can’t say that much more about it. 

I’m also writing contemporary fantasy 
novel; that is to say, a fantasy set in my home 
turf, the Pennsylvania Appalachians, in the 
1980s. It concerns a girl with a specialized 
form of second sight, a mustang (from the 
Lewisberry Adoption Center) who is not just a 
mustang, and Pennsylvania Dutch hex magic. 
The title is The Hex Witch of Seldom I’m 
having great fun with it, and I don’t think I will 
be writing "long ago and far away” fantasy 
again very soon, if ever. I have written ten 
“high fantasy” novels including the Sea King 
trilogy--Madbond, Mlndbond and 


Godbond—and that is enough. I am not the 
sort of person who can do the same thing all 
her life. I have to try new things, move on, 
keep growing as a writer. In fact, growth is 
what my books are mostly about. I wrote the 
Sea King trilogy to be my cumulative work of 
high fantasy, and to some extent it justifies 
that grandiose way of thinking. 

I am most excited, though, about a 
collection I have coming out from Baen 
Books, entitled Chance: And Other Gestures 
of the Hand of Fate. It consists of the original 
novella “Chance,” a sequel novella “The 
Golden Face of Fate,” and short stories and 
poems, some original, some reprint, including 
one contemporary story set in my misty 
Pennsylvania mountains. Chance is a 
fascination character. I think the novellas are 
some of the best work I’ve done. And "The 
Boy Who Plaited Manes” is in there too. 


The Mage 

FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION 

. an oddity . 

— Fantasy Review 
. an extraordinarily well-produced 
work at an absurdly low price . . 

— Michael E. Stamm 
’’. . . it ain’t bad, kiddo, not bad at all.” 

— Harlan Ellison 

The Mage: a biannual magazine of 
science fiction and fantasy that prints a 
balance of fiction, articles, poetry, 
commentary, reviews and artwork. 
Typeset in an 8 1/2 by 11 inch format, 
a typical issue runs 60 to 64 pages. 

Winter 1987 — includes: fiction by 
Hairy Dolan, Wade Tarzia, and others; a 
tribute to fantasy/horror artist Frank 
Utpatel; poetry by H. R. Felgenhauer, 
Tom Rentz, and others; a critical article 
on the work of H. P. Lovecraft by Peter 
Cannon; and more. 

Spring 1987 — includes: fiction by 
Theodore Solomon, R. D. Davis, ana 
others; Jeffrey Yule’s examination of 
William Gibson’s work; poetry by 
Asher Tonen, Mark Rich, and others; a 
portfolio of the work of pulp illustrator 
Virgil Finlay; and more. 

The Best of The Mage (Fall 1987) 
a special retrospective issue featuring 
superior material from The Mage’s first 
four years, including: fiction by Leo 
Bigley, Charmaine Parsons, William P. 
Cunningham, and others; poetry by t. 
Winter-Damon, James B. Livingstone, 
and others; non-fiction by Donald R. 
Burleson; and much more. 

Winter 1988 — will be out in mid- 
February and will include: fiction by 
Gene KoKayKo, Patricia Anthony, and 
others; classic short stories by Lord 
Dunsany; non-fiction on the work of 
Paul Edwin Zimmer by Bruce Byfield; a 
spotlight on artist Rodger Gerberding; 
and more. 

The single-copy price is $3.50 post¬ 
paid. A one-year subscription, cover¬ 
ing two issues, is available for $6.00 
postpaid. A two-year subscription, 
covering four issues, is just $11.00. 
Please indicate which issue you want 
your subscription to begin with. 

The Mage, Subscriptions Department 
Student Association Oillces 
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Some guy’s been waterskiing, right. He’s 
out in the Ozarks at a big beautiful secluded 
reservoir and state park, where he’s been 
waterskiing and camping and living on BBQ 
and potato salad with his wife and kids, and 
at sunset he’s walking back from the boat 
thinking about trailer hitches and suddenly he 
hears a sound. It’s a very very loud and 
continuous sound, it’s a violently anomalous 
sound, it’s a banshee having a baby sound, 
and the baby’s coming out sideways. Off to 
the right of the park's tarmac access road is a 
“pavilion,’’ a concrete picnic shelter, roofed 
but open-sided, with—this was the mistake 
the Pink Boy contractors made—electrical 
outlets. And the weary waterskiier sees a 
group of men and women torturing their 
instruments, guitars and drums and 
saxophones and very large amplifiers and 
speakers . . . and the music creates a sudden 
architecture around the listener, creates a 
sonic architecture that changes shape from 
second to second so that the listener 
stumbles and barks his shins on the 
constantly shifting furniture of it. 

The men and women in the pavilion are 
dancing with a sort of casual and 
unselfconscious contortionism, a St. Vitus 
spasticity that makes a lie of their very 
skeletons. The music is a squealing, 
squirming slab of sonic sarcasm that has 
fallen over this quiet, country place. The music 
makes John Coltrane look like Herb Alpert. It 
makes Frank Zappa sound like Pat Boone. 
The music has attracted scorpions (I'm not 
making this up, it attracts scorpions) from the 
surrounding woods. In other rhythmic modes 
it is said to attract copperheads and 
tarantulas. 

They're doing unspeakable things to the 
guitars and keyboards and amplifiers, their 
faces twitchy or fanatically tranced, the pipes 
of the Sacred Heart, "frop" adding a day-glow 
miasma to the air, a sort of gasoline-rainbow's 
warped aura. 

And the waterskiier's mouth goes dry 
when he sees the looks on the faces of the 
dancers—expressions sloppy with Slack, with 
Fulfilled Lust, with depraved inspiration. 

Other revelers, the shocked camper 
perceives, are carrying a sort of kitschy 
hand-made Ark of the Covenant in a ritual 
procession. They set it reverently on a picnic 
table covered with wasp-crawling watermelon 


rinds, half-eaten hot dogs, empty wine bottles 
1 and scraps of what appears to be afterbirth. 
Chanting "Launch the head, launch the head, 
launch the head!” for Saint Janor Hypercleats 
as he opens the Ark and removes a human 
head (well, it's a dummy head with 
painted-on blood and a wig but from here . . 
.) and this sacred totem is the bloody head of 
Arnold Palmer and Janor takes out a nine iron 
and prepares to launch the head . . . but then 
stops—and warns the chanters that the head 
has become too powerful and it’d be too 
dangerous, he can’t answer for the 
consequences to the fabric of space and time 
if the bloody head of Arnold Palmer is 
launched and someone begins to chant, 
“Palmer head or Janor head, Palmer head or 
Janor head!. The crowd takes it up, chanting 
with Yeti-atavistic savagery: “Palmer head or 
Janor head!. Janor sees his choice. Risk the 
fabric of space and time--or lose his own 
head to a launching. He lays the bloody head 
of Arnold Palmer on the launching altar, raises 
the nine iron, swings it. . . 

Lightning rips the sky. 

It’s a scene out of Hell. The erstwhile 
waterskiier breaks into a run, arrives at his tent 
and tells his frightened family: "We’re gettin’ 
the gawd-dayem Hayll out of here!” 

This is what happens when you expose 
the uninitiated to Doktor musick and the 
Terrible Rituals of the SubGenius. Its 
perpetrators are Doktors in the Church of the 



SubGenius. Dada's revenge on the world of 
tasteful (that is, dead) art. The event, which 
took place last summer, was the Dokstok of 
the Church. An exclusive retreat for Select 
SubGeniuses in the Arkansas Ozarks. I have 
made up none of this. Among those in 
attendance was the Reverend John Shirley, 
Hollywood Ipsissimus in the Church of the 
SubGenius, also known as John the Piss 
Baptist. Other prestigious high functionaries of 
the Church of the SubGenius are Rudy 
Rucker, Lew Shiner (who used to buy liquor 
for one of the current Popes of the Church 
when they were both young, and Shiner was 
older enough) and Mark Mothersbaugh 
(Devo). 

There’s a book. The book is called The 
Book of the SubGenius and you can get it 
(you really can) from the Pink Boy dupes at 
Simon and Schuster who published it thinking 
it was all a joke. The fools. "If you think it's all 
a joke, you'll never get the punchline,” "Bob” 
cautions us. 

"Bob?. Who is "Bob?. Should I in fact 
open this conceptual can of worms. JR "Bob" 
Dobbs is the Frop-smoking Messiah who 
brings us the “Spazz Church of Macho Irony,” 
an inherently bogus religion that elevates 
misfits to the level of gods. (Hell, for that 
reason alone science fiction fans should love 
it. It's be a fuck of a lot better for them than 
the swill some of them wallow in now.) 

I’m not going to tell you about “Bob.. Look 
at the photo of "Bob" at the beginning of this 
column. Look into his eyes. And recognize 
him! 

If you want to know “Bob" more intimately, 
biblically, then buy The Book of the 
SubGenius. It’s the most important SF novel 
of the last twenty years. It’s brilliantly 
written — much of it by The Reverend Ivan 
Stang, whom I rank with Thomas Pynchon, 
T.C. Boyle and J.G. Ballard—and profusely 
and perversely illustrated. Buy the book or 
send one dollar to SUBGENIUS, P.O. Box 
140306, Dallas, TX 75214, and they’ll send 
you information—nay, revelation—that will 
change your life ... or leave you blinking in 
confusion. If you send them twenty dollars, 
they'll send you steaming heaps of great stuff, 
tapes and magazines and membership 
posters and cards and you’ll be a Reverend' 
automatically. Believe me, it’s worth it. It'd be 
worth it if they asked you to send them one of 
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your testicles (or an ovary). And they might. 

And they’ll tell you: 

"If you suspect that things are much worse 
than you ever suspected ... If the only thing 
you’ve been able to laugh at for the last five 
years is the fact that nothing is funny anymore 
... If you sometimes want to collar people on 
the street and scream that you're more 
'different' than they could possibly imagine . . . 
If the current 'Age of Progress’ seems more 
like the Dark Ages to you ... If you are 
looking for an inherently contradictory religion 
that will condone megadegeneracy and yet 
tell you that you are 'above' everyone else . . . 
then the Church of the SubGenius could save 
your sanity. 

"Explore the Zen of Stupidity. Channel 
chronic procrastination into life-saving 
paranoia and precise anality. Make waste! 

“This Contrivative Theology, computer 
designed by precise mathematical formulae to 
arouse the lowest instincts of the most 
intelligent and the highest instincts of the least 
intelligent is invaluable to all renegades who 
are on the nether edge of insanity ... it is a 
certified religion of scorn and vengeance 
directed at them, the enemies of us outsiders. 
It is 'self help’ through scoffing and 
blaspheming, frenzied fornication and the 
mockery of graven images . . ." 

The SubGenius Foundation is striving to 
reveal to you that a burglar has broken into 
your life and stolen what is most precious 
from you—a treasure you didn’t even know 
you had . . . Slack. Slack. Say it. "Slack. 
Slack. Slack!. Slack is what’s missing when 
you have to waste your life filling out forms. 
Slack is what’s missing when you have to go 
to a mind- numbing 9-to-5 job that you 
suspect is giving you cancer. Slack is what's 
missing when you aren’t getting enough sex. 
Slack is what’s missing when you're forced to 
eat carcinogenic garbage at chain restaurants 
and pay through the nose for it. Slack is 
what’s missing when you get drafted. Slack is 
what is missing when the government lies to 
you and misleads you. Slack is what is 
missing when they tax you and then use the 
money to subsidize industry that poisons you 
with toxins and build weapons that will 
eventually fry your ass like a slice of sausage. 
Slack is what was missing in the life of a guy 
named Dave Ewell in Louisiana. I’m not 
making Dave up. One day a chemical factory 
commenced work next door to his bayou 
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home. His whole herd of cows was poisoned 
by chlorinated hydrocarbons, solvents, and 
heavy metals. When he walks in the muck 
near the bayou, shiny globules of mercury 
ooze up around his foot. Louisiana is just one 
region loxified by the slack-thieving assholes, 
and a physician at one of the worst-hit areas 
described the toxic poisoning of the region as 
"a massive human experiment conducted 
without the consent of the experimental 
subjects." 

There are so many ways they steal our 
slack. Then they lie about how to get it back. 
Move to the suburbs they tell you, things are 
easygoing there. You move to the suburbs 
and discover that you’re living in a 
wallpaper-pattern of malls, malls, malls, and 
more malls, mini-shopping centers, big 
shopping centers, and more malls. Housing 
tracts, identically configured to infinity 'till you 
could scream for relief. Houses restless with 
twitchy, twisted children watching murderous 
robots on Saturday morning cartoons; the 
robots looking like the sort of spiky, obsessive 
designs you see in psychology textbooks 
representing the hallucinations of the sickest 
paranoids. The robots exuding fire and 
destruction. The children wanting to be like 
them. 

In one ennui-soaked middle class suburb 
not far from where I live, a lovely, intelligent 
teenage girl was out riding with her boyfriend 
on a motorcycle. A group of bored kids drove 
by in a pickup truck and one of them, looking 
for something to goose up the Xeroxed and 
Krazy-Glued suburban evening, threw a 
two-by-four out the back of the truck at the 
girl. It hit her in the head. After she came out 
of an extended coma, she was largely 
paralyzed and badly braindamaged, left with 
the mind of a second-grader. Although “the 
whole school knows who did it” no one will 
testify, according to the L.A. Times. It would 
be uncool. It would be "confrontational." 

Who made these zombies? 

Are the rest of us any better. We’re doing 
the equivalent as a matter of national policy. 
Our government is paying for-- and its 
military advisors are directing—the massive 
bombing of rural areas of El Salvador. 
Through our Salvadoran dupes we’ve 
dropped 3,000 tons of U.S.-made bombs on 
the civilian population there. Probably among 
those killed were a few Communist guerrillas. 
But probably the breast-feeding infants and 


their mothers, also among those killed, were 
not Communist guerillas. 

(What’s the relevancy of all this. This is the 
kind of world we live in—and this is the kind 
of world the SubGenius reacts against. And 
yes--the Soviets are just as bad!) 

They lie to us constantly. In 1954 the 
U.S.-based United Fruit Company and the 
Central Intelligence Agency worked together 
to topple the democratically elected 
Guatemalan government of Jacobo Arbenz. 
They claimed—wrongly—that he was a 
Communist, because he wanted to take back 
100,000 acres of fertile land which the United 
Fruit Company was holding idle to prevent 
competition—while Guatemalan peasants 
starved. The overthrow of Arbenz was 
followed by thirty years of military dictatorship 
under which thousands of dissidents have 
simply disappeared. But we're fighting for 
“democracy” in Central America. Eat this crap, 
America. Choke it down! 

Slack is what’s missing when you’re 
perpetually misled about what happens to 
your tax dollars. We’re constantly believing 
lies. Thatour government supports free press 
in Central America—but there is no free press 
in El Salvador. Vocal opposition leaders 
disappear or are publicly murdered. Don’t 
believe the government line—parroted by all 
too many network anchormen—that the Death 
Squads have stopped murdering civilians in 
El Salvador. Just weeks ago they murdered 
the Number One Human Rights activist in the 
country. Others continue to “disappear.. We 
support democracy. El Salvador’s opposition 
candidates were not even on the ballot when 
Duarte was "elected.. In the previous 
campaign six opposition leaders were 
murdered by military forces. 

Lies on lies. Most U.S. "food aid” to 
Central America is actually used to finance 
governments, not to feed the hungry. Eighty 
percent of U.S. food aid is low-cost loans to 
buy U.S. grain. The grain is then sold on the 
open market where the poorest are unable to 
pay the price. The government keeps the 
money—and funnels it into the war against 
insurgents. U.S. "food aid" has strengthened 
the military and wealthy elites—not the poor 
it’s supposed to go to. 

The Contras, meanwhile—contrary to what 
the Slack Thieves tell us—have been 
systematically destroying Nicaraguan 
hospitals, clinics and other health facilities, 
killing doctors and nurses, destroying medical 
supplies. In violation of the Geneva 
Convention. 

Oh, there are good, conventional ways to 
organize against all this. There’s an outfit 
called "Pledge of Resistance” (no, not a 
bunch of Commies, mostly concerned clergy 
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and the like) at P.O. Box 53411, Washington, 
DC 20009 who can document all this and tar 
worse. (Like American-trained government 
soldiers in Salvador bayoneting the bellies of 
women in the final stage of pregnancy.) 

Yeah, there are ways to fight it. But 
sometimes faced with this great juggernaut of 
selfishness that civilization has 
become—destroying the rainforests in great 
swathes, twenty percent of the wild foliage in 
California dead from pollution, 14,000 people 
killed every year from pesticide poisoning, an 
epidemic of teenagers committing suicide in 
the face of the utter meaninglessness of the 
lives they’re programmed into—you get 
desperate and a little crazy. You perhaps 
work with Pledge of Resistance and 
Greenpeace, but you need something else 
too. You need Spiritual refreshment. Hysterical 
rage. Existential catharsis. 

You need to tear your hair and bellow. 

And Lo, your needs are answered: The 
Church of the SubGenius. Some might say it’s 
actually a sort of clearing house and mail 
network of underground artists using their art 
to protest the bizarre hell we are making of 
the world. Others might say that, beneath the 
humor and the cryptic ranting in The Book 
and other SubGenius Organs, is the hard 
truth told in metaphor. 

But before you write to that P.O. Box in 
Dallas, Texas, maybe you should ask yourself 
. . . “Am I a SubGenius?” 

As the SubGenius Foundation tells us: 
"Most people totally misunderstand the term, 
’SubGenius.’ Look at the word. What does it 
mean. It means nothing. It’s utterly 
ambiguous. All- purpose. It sure as hell 
doesn’t mean ’just below the genius level.’ To 
“Bob” and his mighty friends in The Council of 
None, one happy idiot is worth far more than 
ten A-bomb-inventing geniuses . . . Praise 
“Bob,” there are as many idiot SubGenii (or 
SubGeniuses, whichever you prefer) as 
"smart” ones. Most prevalent, however, are 
smart-asses. It isn't brains, but an intuitive, 
anti-Pink, anti-cute attitude mutation. The 
Conspiracy (our juggernaut civilization, our 
zombifying lifestyle, and the Powers behind all 
this) has proved that you can have “high 
intelligence” but still not be able to think. 
SubGeniuses are merely The Chosen 
People—the class which cannot be classified, 
those who are different not only from others 
but from each other. If any two are the same, 
one must go. We band together only for 
strength, and only temporarily. Ultimately it 
isn’t Smart vs. Stupid or Cool vs. Uncool but 
the good guys versus the bad guys. The free 
men against the robber barons. 
Frankenstein’s Monster against the villagers. 
Of course, it’s our definition of "Good Guys," 
so if we aren’t careful we’ll end up as a bunch 
of Hitlers instead of Robin Hoods. So 
beware— there must be no stereotypes. Not 
all SubGenii act and look weird. Many must 
encase their Weird Thoughts inside a Guise of 
Normalcy just to survive and infiltrate . . .’’ 

The Church of the SubGenius is a 
smuggled knife that one can use to saw free 
of the strait-jacket when the attendants aren’t 
looking . . . 

... in order to make an escape. Not 
escapism ... but a real escape. Escape from 
Hell—if you dare to recognize it for what it is! 
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by Peter W. Telep and David F. Hamilton 


writer, I had been married for about half a met once a month. It was, at its largest, five 
year, and was gearing up my psyche to, once people, which I think was part of the key to its 


Joel Rosenberg now has seven novels to 
his credit, including four books in the 
best-selling Guardians of the Flame series, 
begun in 1983, and two science-fiction 
novels, Ties of Blood and Sliver and Emile 
and the Dutchman. His latest book, Not For 
Glory, a mililary SF novel, was published in 
hardcover by New American Library in March 
1988. The fifth book in the Guardians of the 
Flame series, The Warrior Lives, will be 
published in hardcover by NAL in early 1989. 

We had the opportunity to meet with Mr. 
Rosenberg while he was a guest at 1-Con V at 
the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook in 1986. The interview was updated in 
January 1988. 

THRUST: At what point in your lile did you 
decide you wanted to write professionally? 

Rosenberg: Interesting question. Let me give 
you several answers—all true, by the way. 

At the time that I decided to become a 
professional writer, I was working as an aide 
at Mansfield Training School, a home run by 
the state ot Connecticut for the mentally 
retarded. Not exactly an exciting or fulfilling 
job. 

A year of working—and being injured—at 
Mansfield persuaded me that small, 
residential-area group homes are the only 
way for the state to care for the 
institutionalized retarded. Large institutions are 
just too hard on both the keepers and the 
kept. If the neighbors don’t like group homes, 
too bad. Mental retardation isn't infectious; 
sloppy, institutional thinking is very catching. 

At the exact moment that I decided to 
become a writer, a retarded woman was 
slamming a door into my right great toe—in 
fact, bending the toe back at about a 
90-degree angle. The fact that I decided to 
become a writer at that exact moment is not a 
coincidence. It should be noted that while 
you’re writing, very few people can slam doors 
on you. Or punch a couple of holes in your 
retina, something else that managed to 
happen to me at Mansfield. 

Also at the time I decided to become a 


again, go back to college—something that I 
was dreading. I don’t school well. 

At the time, I was 24, almost 25. I’ll turn 34 
this May. It's been an interesting eight and a 
half years since I decided to be a writer. 

THRUST: Have you had any formal writing 
training? 

Rosenberg: Nope, not a bit. Hidden in that 
question is the more important one of whether 
it’s necessary or even desirable for a writer to 
have formal writing training. The evidence is 
inconclusive. There are many good writers 
with formal training, many without— and a 
whole lot of poseurs with. My own belief is 
that it probably doesn’t make much of a 
difference either way. The real issue is 
whether you’ve got thoughts in the head and 
fire in your belly, not your ass in the 
classroom—unless the writing teacher is 
somebody who can both do and 
teach—somebody like Joe Haldeman, say. 
I’m certain he’s wonderful, although I have a 
hunch that his nice-guy demeanor disappears 
when the classroom door swings shut. And 
then there’s James Gunn, and a few others. 

Trouble is, as Heinlein points out, that 
most who can are too busy doing. It would 
take more than an associate professor’s salary 
to get me up in time for an eight o’clock class. 
But the real question is: How bad do you want 
it. Bad enough to practically taste it. Bad 
enough to put in sufficient hours applying the 
butt to the chair, the fingers to the keys and 
the mind to the task at hand. How many 
hours. Insert a laugh here, folks. The answer 
is: Enough to be successful. 

Remember, Heinlein sold the first story he 
ever wrote—and it still stands up. Niven wrote 
a story a week for a year before he wrote a 
marginally acceptable one. It was "The 
Coldest Place”—a gimmick story, and time 
has passed the gimmick by. 

THRUST: We understand that you have been 
involved in a writer’s workshop. Could you tell 
us a little bit about how it was run? 

Rosenberg: We had a good workshop, which 


success—four is about perfect for an intense 
workshop; two isn't enough, and when you 
get to six or so, the meetings are just too 
time- consuming. For the record, the five 
people were: me, Kevin O'Donnell, Jr., Mary 
Kittredge, Mark J. McGarry and Esther 
Friesner. At one point Deborah Atherton Davis 
was also a member, but she dropped out. 

You’ll notice that in that crowd, everybody 
has sold something. So obviously we knew 
what we were doing. Of course, that claim is 
partly a cheat: everyone had sold something 
prior to starting with the workshop. But, 
indeed, everybody sold something out of the 
workshop—and part of it, I think, was our 
insistence on production quotas. The rule 
was: everybody critiqued everything and 
everybody wrote something to be critiqued for 
every workshop meeting. Period. We 
cheated, of course. We allowed one skip and 
one pass per year; a skip was where you 
don't hand in something, a pass being where 
you don't criticize anything. 

We cheated in another way, too, on the 
theoretical requirement that everything be 
handed in two weeks prior to the meeting. We 
kept slipping; it got where the manuscripts 
would be distributed a few days before, and 
on rare occasions we would arrive at noon, 
when the workshop was supposed to start at 
one, and pass-things around then. But, 
despite that, we managed to get a whole lot of 
good criticism, a whole lot of very vicious 
criticism. 

It was a small group of people who 
produced all the time. You can't have people 
who want to be armchair generals for other 
people’s writing; that’s eminently destructive. 
What you really want in a workshop is a group 
of people who are real serious about it, who 
want to write, and want to write salable fiction 
for professional markets, and can just taste 
it—and are perfectly willing to criticize other 
people’s work if it doesn't measure up to that 
kind of par. 

Some of the best criticism in that 
workshop was some of the most vicious. I can 
remembering saying to someone, “The way 
you ought to improve this is to burn it; it’s 
totally hopeless. And after a few weeks of 
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this, on a book that somebody was working 
on, no names mentioned, the writer finally 
stood up and said, “Yeah, he’s right. This 
book is going nowhere." Now maybe the 
writer could have fixed it, but what that kind of 
criticism did was save a year’s worth of work 
on a project that was clearly going nowhere. 

THRUST: Now that your novels are doing 
well, do you still write any short fiction, despite 
the major differences in the money you stand 
to make from each? 

Rosenberg: Rarely. It’s not the money issue 
as much as it is commitments, although the 
gap keeps getting wider. My latest novel 
contract will pay me precisely half a dollar per 
word if I come in at exactly contractual length. 
My next one will probably pay rather more 
than that—and I’m not sure Asimov’s or 
Analog can even go 10 cents per word. 
Besides, NAL and and now Berkley have paid 
me advances for a few books ahead, which 
keeps me perpetually owing books, which 
doesn’t leave much time for short fiction. 

Also, I much prefer doing novels to writing 
shorts. I think I’m better at it. The last short I 
did, a piece for Bob Adams’ Friends of the 
Horseclans anthology, wasn't something that 
I’m happy with; I’d much rather have had 
70,000 words to play with the characters than 
the 2,000-3,000 words all that the idea of this 
particular story would bear. Novels are easier, 
freer, less constricted. In fact, you’ll notice that 
most of my recent short fiction is plotted like a 
novel, not like short stories. 

When I do write short fiction, it tends to be 
part of a larger story, one that can be fitted 
into a "noveloid’’--a la Emile and the 
Dutchman. Some of the stories were rewritten 
for the book; some were already plotted and 
written for the book. These days, my main 
short works are the Metzada stories alluded to 
it in the afterword of Emile, as well as in a 
couple of other places in Emile and Ties of 
Blood and Silver. “Cincinnatus" and “Not for 
Country, Not for King” are the only Metzada 
stories to see print so far—“Cincinnatus” was 
published in Amazing and There Will Be War 
II: Men of War; “Not for Country, Not for 
King” in New Destinies No. 1. John Carr has 
accepted “Hero,” a 14,000-worder based on 
an incident in World War I, for There Will Be 
War, too. John encouraged me to continue 
the Metzada stories after “Cincinnatus,” for 
which I’m grateful. 

THRUST: What were your experiences as a 
beginning writer trying to get your short fiction 
published? 

Rosenberg: Pretty dreadful, except when they 
were bought. A fairly usual course of: at first 
form-letter rejections, followed by personal 
rejections, followed by a matter-of-fact 
acceptance of a story that I didn’t think the 
editor was going to accept—in my case, by 
George Scithers. 

The story was good, mind you, but I had 
written it in two and a half hours, starting with 
nothing in my head except some ideas I had 
been playing around with for a couple of 
years. It's “Like the Gentle Rains,” the original 
version of which started off with the line, “I 
hated the Dutchman at first sight.” 

THRUST: How did you know when your 
writing was getting close to publishable 
quality? 


Rosenberg: When people started buying it. 
That's not a joke. Look, at the time, I thought 
everything I sent in was publishable. If I didn’t, ' 
I wouldn’t have sent it in. The editors just 
disagreed, that was all. Then they stopped • 
disagreeing, most of the time. 

Not all of the time. One of George Scithers’ 
last acts before leaving AMAZING was to 
reject “Hero,” a story that both my agent and I 
are particularly proud of. It’ll be part of a 
novel, also called Hero, that I’m going to be 
writing in 1989. 

Now, in retrospect, I understand what was 
wrong with my early work —which is why 
nobody’s going to see it. But I didn’t 
understand then. 

THRUST: As a young writer, who were some 
of the professional writers who influenced 
you? 

Rosenberg: Well, I never was a “young 
writer”—I was born old. But... Heinlein is the 
obvious influence, in terms of my writing style, 
subject matter and politics. I expect my 
politics differ from his in a lot of ways, but I do 
believe in responsible if not always responsive 
government by whomever happens to be 
right—which is the one political message that 
runs through The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress, 
Star Beast, Glory Road, Orphans of the Sky 
and all the rest. Arguably, the whole 
Guardians cycle is a footnote to Glory Road, 
just as Ties of Blood and Silver is largely a 
retelling of Citizen of the Galaxy, with a bit of 
Oliver Twist thrown in. Among the minor 
tricks I got from Heinlein is that of burying 
treats for the careful reader. I’m not going to 
give away any of mine, but for one of his, 
notice the Curious Tale of the Venusian 
Ambassador buried in Star Beast. 

Mark Twain, of course. Mark Twain is God; 
the only subject for discussion is who his 
first-born son or daughter is. And do I need to 
point out how much the Guardians stories 
rely on A Connecticut Yankee In King 
Arthur’s Court? 

Barry B. Longyear’s ability to do a technical 
analysis—and, more important, to show me 
how to do a technical analysis of story-as- 
machine--has been invaluable. 

L. Sprague de Camp, both for his 
understanding of technology and his 
under-appreciated skills at characterization. 
Reread Lest Darkness Fall and you’ll see 
what I mean. From him I get that heroes can 
be nebbishes. Take a good look at Lou 
Riccetti in the Guardians series and you’ll see 
de Camp’s influence. 

I love good space opera; Edmond 
Hamilton’s Star Wolf trilogy is a major source 
of influence. Morgan Chane is Hamilton 
writing at his best. You’ll probably notice the 
influence of his meres in my Metzada stories. 
Now that I’m at least partly a Berkley writer, 
one of my fantasies is talking them into letting 
me do the fourth Star Wolf book. 

Pournelle and Niven is a good one. I say 
"is” deliberately: P&N is a much better writer 
than Pournelle and Niven put together, 
strange as that sounds. The Mote In God’s 
Eye is them at their best; there are only three 
sour notes in the whole book, and minor 
ones, at that. The thing that always impresses 
me is that their characters are put in positions 
of having to make less-bad choices in an 
imperfect universe. You’ll see Karl Cullinane 
having to do just that in The Heir Apparent. 


For the same reason, add Donald 
Hamilton. And not just Matt Helm -- although 
if you haven't read Death of a Citizen, 
do— The Big Country is a much better book 
than movie. 

Early Alistair MacLean. "Cincinnatus" is an 
attempt to do an Alistair MacLeanesque SF 
short story. 

And, though he’d no doubt be surprised to 
hear it, Jack Ludwig—my mother’s cousin, 
who is a fairly important Canadian novelist—is 
a huge influence. Not on the way I write—our 
styles are completely dissimilar and I'd find it 
surprising if Jack ever read, much less wrote, 
SF—but on my belief that it’s possible to be a 
writer. 

THRUST: Would you consider yourself a 
disciplined writer? 

Rosenberg: Well, kind of. I write a lot. But I 
have to. I have five mouths to feed—two of 
them human, one of those mine. There was a 
time when my wife, Felicia, was the sole 
support of the family. While she continues to 
work —a couple years ago she got her 
master's in Library Science, which puts her 
two degrees up on me—it’s been my turn for 
a few years now. 

I do set daily writing goals, but I don't 
usually meet them. Too many distractions, like 
answering the phone and mail. I try to start 
around noonish, and finish up around 
suppertime. Sometimes I have an extra 
session in the evening. When things are really 
hot, I go from about noon in the morning to 
about two in the morning—with a lot of small 
breaks and a major break or two. 

I can’t do much more than that, and I can’t 
do that often: I have a couple of compressed 
discs and my back won’t tolerate too much 
time in the chair. 

THRUST: Do you write with a typewriter, 
computer or crayon? 

Rosenberg: My writing engine is a Logix 
Microcomputer lOmhz XT clone, with a 
Hercules clone card, monochromatic monitor, 
640K of memory and a 30-megabyte hard 
disk. While I despise the childish habit of 
naming computers, I think of it as “Chak”—it’s 
short and reliable. I’ve just bought a new 
printer, an Epson LQ-850, which is a dream. 
For submission copy, it’s not quite as fast at a 
laser printer —but 80 characters per second 
in letter-quality mode is fast enough for me. 

I use PC-Write 2.71 for text editing, and 
have SuperKey, WindowDOS, SideKick, JOT!, 
Webster’s Thesaurus and Borland Turbo 
Lightning sitting in high memory—all of which 
I recommend to anyone who wants to work, 
instead of play, with a computer. For outlining 
books I use PC-Outline, a fantastic outline 
editor; highly recommended for any kind of 
structured note-taking. For my bookkeeping, I 
use Reflex and File Express as my databases 
and AsEasy, a Lotus 1-2-3 clone, as my 
spreadsheet, all of which are OK. It’s hard for 
me to get exciting about spreadsheets and 
databases. 

THRUST: You have written both SF and 
fantasy. Which do you prefer to write and 
which do you prefer to read? 

Rosenberg: Depends on the day. Or the time 
of day. When I’m halfway through a 
Guardians book, my preference is for writing 
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SF. When I was locked up in a particularly 
tough part of Emile, I’d much rather have 
been working on fantasy. 

In more general terms, my intention is to 
write pretty much half and half, until I'm done 
with the Guardians, after which I doubt I'll be 
writing a whole lot of fantasy. I don’t have 
anything against fantasy—T.H. White is one of 
my candidates for Twain’s first-born son—but 
to me it's a useful tool, not a preferable 
medium. The Guardians books are being 
written for a special reason; they’re not 
intended to be normal heroic fantasy. As, I 
hope, shows. 

The D’Shai books, forthcoming from Ace, 
are also a special case. I came up with a 
background that I found fascinating—it’s 
centered on concretizing the notion that when 
you’re practicing what ought to be your 
profession, power flows to you. That’s a 
notion that has a lot of resonance for 
me—and I found that it could motivate a 
murder mystery, something I’ve always 
wanted to write. 

I prefer to read SF; I read little fantasy and 
almost no heroic fantasy. Part of it is a matter 
of taste--l don’t like much of fantasy—but 
part of it is not wanting to react to what others 
have written. It’s not really possible to learn 
from others’ fantasy in the way it is to learn 
from SF. 

Maybe I should have said that it’s not 
really possible for me. I’m surely not claiming 
that the best of fantasy is on a lower plane 
than the best of SF—I’ve read The Once and 
Future King. 

THRUST: Who are some of your favorite 
authors? 

Rosenberg: All the influential ones, plus 
Cordwainer Smith; George R.R. Marlin; Joe 
Haldeman; W.E.B. Griffin; Raymond Chandler, 
naturally; everything Robert B. Parker has 
written except A Catsklll Eagle; Kevin 
O’Donnell Jr.—but he's a friend, so he doesn’t 
count; Rich Mueller —ditto; Dick Francis; 
Conan Doyle; Rex Stout; H.G. Wells; Jack 
Vance; Clavell in Shogun—which has 
science-fictional concerns running all the way 
through it, by the way; Jerry Pournelle, who 
handles the subject matter of brutal necessity 
probably better than anybody else in the field; 
Donald Westlake; and David Drake, of course. 


THRUST: Who do you consider to be the best 
editors in the field today? 

Rosenberg: With magazines, I’m often 
impressed with George Scithers. His ability to 
help young writers make major breakthroughs 
with their writing is a great contribution. I’m 
amazed, and more than a little disappointed, 
that both Davis Publications and TSR let him 
get away. I’m very impressed with THE 
MAGAZINE OF FANTASY AND SCIENCE 
FICTION’S editors, Edward L. Ferman and 
Anne Jordan. Their ability to put together a 
magazine as good as F&SF is, given how little 
F&SF pays, is a miracle on the order of the 
loaves and the fishes. 

Book editors are a different sort of thing 
entirely. I see the primary job of a book editor 
to be acquisition and promotion— editing, per 
se, is a small part of the job, and—I hope- 
something that my stuff doesn’t need a lot of, 
by the time it gets turned in. I would be remiss 
il 1 didn’t mention Sheila Gilbert, my first editor 


at New American Library, now down the hall 
at DAW Books. She saw the virtue in The 
Sleeping Dragon when nobody else did, and 
said, “Gee, I think this can sell some copies.. 
Four years and eight printings later, I think the 
evidence is that she’s right. Sorry if that 
sounds smug; it's intended to sound happy. 
I’m also impressed with John Silbersack, my 
editor at NAL-- John’s enthusiasm is 
contagious. And I see the same kind of 
intensity in Beth Fleisher, over at Ace. I've 
long been impressed with the ability of Jim 
Frenkel, former editor of Bluejay Books, now 
consulting with TOR, to pick real good 
manuscripts out of the slushpile. 

As far as editing itself goes, while it’ll 
embarrass him, the best, most thorough job of 
editing I’ve ever had came from Mark McGarry 
when he did Not for Glory. He went far 
beyond what a copy editor usually does, 
much to the betterment of the book. 

THRUST: At what point in your career did you 
begin looking for an agent? 

Rosenberg; Too early. Everybody looks too 
early. You want to know the Rosenberg 
method for finding an agent. Nobody has 
used this, including me, but this is the way to 
do it. 

First, you write your novel. Then you 
market your novel, by which I mean mailing it 
off to several publishers, each submission 
with a cleverly worded cover letter that 
suggests but doesn’t quite stand up and say 
that it’s a simultaneous submission. If it’s 
good, or even if it's bad, at some point an 
editor is going to call you on the phone and 
say, “Hey, this is Grab & Mangle Publishers, 
and we want to buy your book.. And then you 
say, “That’s really nice, I’ll have my agent call 
you, bye.. And then you lay the phone down. 

Now, after you pry yourself off the ceiling, 
you go out and get an agent. And at this 
point, the way you get an agent is real easy. 
You call up any agency you want and say, 
“Hey, I have an offer from Grab & Mangle 
Publishers, and I would like so and so to 
represent me for this one book to see if we 
like each other. You think he's interested?. 
And the secretary, who has instructions to 
pass calls like that directly to the agent, will 
get him immediately on the phone. He’ll likely 
be willing to consider you very seriously. It’s 
real hard to get a real good agent interested in 
you until you have something to offer him 
financially. 

The best strategy for picking who to ask is 
one I heard from Jack Chalker: go to World 
Fantasy or some other pro-heavy con, and 
take aside a top agent—somebody who you, 
as a beginner, almost certainly can’t get—and 
ask him or her what up-and-coming new 
agent you should be talking to. Ask who's 
going to be the next Eleanor Wood in five or 
10 years. 

THRUST: What can we hope to see from you 
after The Heir Apparent? 

Rosenberg: Right now, it looks like there’ll be 
a complex cycle for the next few years: a 
Guardians book, followed by a 
science-fiction novel, followed by a fantasy 
murder mystery for Ace, followed by a 
Guardians, followed by another fantasy 
murder mystery, then another SF novel, then 
another Guardians. The next book out is Not 
For Glory, a military SF novel, of which I’m 


very proud. It’ll be out in March 1900, in 
hardcover, from NAL, with a very nice Kevin 
Eugene Johnson cover. 

The fifth book of the Guardians series, 
The Warrior Lives, will be published by New 
American Library in early 1909, also in 
hardcover. Hero should be out from NAL in 
hardcover sometime in 1990. After that, there’ll 
be the two fantasy murder mysteries; the first 
is due in late 1900. There will be a 
collaborative non-fiction book by me and 
Darrell Schweitzer called Writing Fantasy 
Fiction. 

And that’s about it for now, but that's 
enough. 

THRUST: Your career took a turn upward in 
1907, didn’t it? 

Rosenberg; Yeah. 1907 started off real bad. 
But it turned out pretty good. My October 
1900 royalties had been several thousands of 
dollars lower than I was counting on. It seems 
there was a slip in my backlist sales, caused 
by too long a gap between Guardians books. 
I ended 1906 short of money. Embarrassed, 
the British would have called it. Not hurting 
short—just scary short. At the beginning of 
1907 I had just turned down a multi-book 
offer that I felt was too many books for too 
little money. My publisher had turned down 
what I felt was my rock bottom counter-offer. 
The first thing that happen was that, following 
a reasonably amicable parting from my former 
agent, Eleanor Wood took me on as a client. 

I could go on and on about how wonderful 
Eleanor is, but I’ve found that when Eleanor’s 
clients talk about her, we sound like Jimmy 
and Jerry and Oral talking about the miracles 
that Jesus has worked for them, so I won’t. I 
will say that I've had a batch of “Eleanor 
Wood Fan Club” buttons made up, and 
passed them out to whichever of her other 
clients I’ve run into. 

The second thing that happened was that 
The Heir Apparent came out in April [1907], 
and hit both the Waldenbooks and B. Dalton’s 
weekly top 10 lists—the overall lists, not the 
less important monthly SF list—during the 
same week. This generated a bit of interest in 
me; this summer, I signed contracts for three 
books--one with NAL, plus the two with 
Ace--for advances totalling more than 
$100,000. That may not have set any records 
in the industry, but I'm awfully happy with it, 
and looking forward to the next set of 
negotiations. We’re probably going back to 
contract with NAL for another Guardians 
book this coming year, for rather a lot of 
money. I’d give a figure—I really hate it when 
other folks use adjectives instead of 
numbers—but I don't know what it’ll be, yet. 

All this enabled my wife, Felicia, and me to 
move out of New Haven and to Minneapolis, 
which is kind of an SF writer's paradise, 
although a bit chilly one for four or so months 
a year. It's nice to have a lot of folks to talk 
shop with. I’ve been spending a lot of time 
around John M. Ford, Will Shetterly, Emma 
Bull, Kara Dalkey, Pamela Dean, among 
others. 

It’s been a good year. I realize that I must 
sound awfully smug and self-satisfied about 
it, but what I am is particularly happy, 
because I’ve been particularly lucky. 1967 
hasn’t been good to me; in 1907, a lot of folks 
have been very, very good for and to me. I’m 
eager to get my hands on 1 906. 
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VII: Meaning Beyond Meaning 

Ever since the human became both 
shackled and freed by the phenomenon of 
independent thought, our species has been 
enmeshed in a agonizing conflict between the 
opposite (and often opposing) poles of Self 
and Community. 

In ancient Greece, creative artists like 
Euripides and Homer (and even the 
reputedly-orthodox Aeschylus in Prometheus 
Bound) questioned conservative dogma while 
allegedly championing it; in a later age, 
Shakespeare did much the same thing. But 
today, hubris is an inescapable attribute of the 
humanistic artist. It is hardly accidental that 
two of Western Literature’s most popular 
enduring characters, Don Juan and Faust, 
were originally cautionary myths but now 
symbolize our culture’s desparate quest for 
“meaning beyond meaning”, that is, pragmatic 
guidelines for living the Good Life without 
relying on that dualistic system of reward and 
punishment that characterizes popular 
religious thought. 

Human knowledge has grown 
geometrically, but human nature stumbles 
forward arithmetically. Government and ethics 
are too often rooted in ethnocentricity, which 
is tantamount to hatred and intolerance. If we 


are to survive and reshape an America our 
Founding Fathers might have shuddered to 
contemplate, we must redefine the social 
necessity of those whose capacity for wonder 
still enables them to conceive new social and 
psychological systems for spiritual regrowth. 
Such thinkers too often are misread and 
feared, yet the western mind has long been 
both troubled and fascinated by heroes who 
deliberately isolate themselves from prevailing 
custom. Whether the “stranger” (to use 
essayist Leslie Fiedler’s term) is Martin Luther, 
Joseph Knecht, Susan B. Anthony, Asher Lev 
or Frodo, he or she is part of that dialectic 
between Community and Self that appears to 
be approaching a critical synthesis. 

Michael Moorcock--whose Eternal 
Champion is a fascinating variant of Byron’s 
Manfred, cross-bred with Don Quixote and 
just a bit of Laural & Hardy—has trenchantly 
observed that our modern society might do 
well to give up its taste for martyrs. Religious 
martyrs always have "good PR”, as Tim Rice 
suggests in “Jesus Christ Superstar,” but 
some of science-fantasy’s most attractive 
cultural saviours are protagonists who 
selflessly sacrifice Community in order to 
reshape it. In Stanley Kubrick’s 
multi-million-dollar art film, 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, extraterrestrials transmute a 


spaceman into an embryonic star-child whose 
mission is to revitalize our spiritually bankrupt 
planet; the change in his nature only occurs 
after he has been totally cut off from his world 
and its cultural artifacts. And note the moving 
speech of Frodo the Ringbearer in the 
concluding volume of J.R.R. Tolkien’s Lord of 
the Rings: 

“I tried to save the Shire, and it has been 
saved, but not for me. It must often be so, 
Sam, when things are in danger, some one 
has to give them up, lose them, so that others 
may keep them.” 

To preserve Community, Frodo pays a 
terrible price relinquishing it altogether, but in 
Stephen Spielberg’s film, Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind, an unpreposessing hero, 
Roy Neary, realizes great personal reward 
once he sacrifices tradition and Community. 
Neary, a Muncie, Indiana, power repairman, is 
systematically alienated from job, family and, 
ultimately, his planet, as he becomes 
possessed by a sense of wonder 
consummated in the birthday-cake lightshow 
that concludes The Special Edition of CE3K.. 

. an epiphany that composer John Williams 
underscores (no pun intended) with a musical 
quotation from “When You Wish Upon a Star," 
the famous song from Walt Disney’s 
Plnocchlo that so eloquently expresses 
childhood’s inexpressible longing for spiritual 
grace. But in spite of this musical reference, 
the climax of CE3K is emotionally closer to the 
conclusion of George Stevens classic western, 
Shane, and that heartbreaking cry of Brandon 
deWilde’s, “Come back, Shane!” An 
unbearably poignant longing for everything 
splendid we all yearn for, but rarely attain. As 
Speielberg’s great spaceship floats gently 
upward into the night sky, bearing away Roy 
Neary to meet his dream, we are suffused 
with glory, but then the film and we remember 
that, after all, we have merely been watching a 
magic lantern show, we are still hopelessly 
earthbound and, to paraphrase humorist Shel 
Silverstein, “There is no Emerald City, but 
maybe someday we can go to Toledo.. 

And yet. . . movies were an inconceivable 
miracle a century ago. Ditto radio. Rockets. 
Television. Computers. Burger King fanchises. 
Detente. Why not immortality. It is theoretically 
closer to reality than were the above in 1888. 
Discovery of the human genetic code’s aging 
enzyme is likely within the next few decades. 
Once isolated, its effects may be studied, 
controlled, perhaps even reversed, which 
means that humans could live healthy, 
youthful lives until they perish from what 
Bernard Shaw calls their “statistically- 
inevitable accident.” 

If geneticists had the kind of budget that 
governments regularly allocate to nuclear 
research, isolation of the aging enzyme might 
occur within the next five years, but our 
society still regards death as not only 
inevitable, but natural. The immortalist regards 
it as a curable disease at best, at worst a 
spiritual obscenity. But the movement is still in 
an early stage; much more information needs 
to be disseminated. But those who preach the 
gospel of life without foreseeable end well 
may run risks like Roy Neary in CE3K. 

The price of ultimate survival and spiritual 
betterment is the loss of traditional 
Community; we must not only reshape 
society, but human nature itself. We can do 
without martyrs, but we need a lot of 
Frodos. □ 
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STARFIRE by Paul Preuss (Tor Books, 1988, 
310 pages, $17.95, ISBN 0-312-93056-9) 
Reviewed by Mark J. McGarry 

Paul Preuss, who in 1985 published 
Human Error, one of the finest hard SF 
novels of the decade, has now produced an 
ingenious, well-researched, but not 
completely successful book. 

Starflre, which deals with a manned flight 
to an asteroid on a near-coilision course with 
the Sun, is convincing all the way through. 
Preuss has worked out the feasibility of a 
nuclear-powered spaceship, plotted all his 
trajectories, and come up with several 
scenarios tor disaster which, in the wake of 
the Challenger accident, are particularly 
moving. 

He has also peopled Starflre with a wide 
range of interesting characters, from an 
astronaut’s domineering mother, to a science 
reporter—who is a fair representation of the 
species—to the five-person crew of the 
Starfire. 

Unfortunately, Starflre has too many 
characters for its own good. Preuss has 
adopted a technique popularized by Arthur 
Hailey and James Clavell (and Leo Tolstoy 
before them) of using a large cast of 
characters and a broad canvas to illuminate a 
pivotal event—real or imagined. But Starflre 
is a slender book and many characters are 
summarily discarded when, halfway through, 
the spacecraft leaves Earth orbit. Those 
characters who remain—primarily the ship’s 
crew— don’t come alive until the book is 
drawing to a close. 

Still, in those final scenes, Preuss tugs at 
the reader’s heartstrings as the crew battles to 
survive as they are drawn into the fringes of 
the Sun itself. 

Most novels would benefit from a health 
trim, but Starflre is a book that needed to 
sprawl a bit. Preuss’ fourth novel is by no 
means a failure, but rather one that does not 
quite live up to its promise. 


The Gold Coast by Kim Stanley Robinson 

(Tor Books, 1988, 448 pp., $17.95, ISBN 
0-312-93050-X) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

Jim McPherson and his Orange County 
friends live in the fast track, in an endless 
quest for more stimulation: be it sex, surf, 
drugs, cruises through the "autopia” or the 
joys of culture- vulturing. If any reproach can 
be leveled at this book, it would be that it 
depicts an improved version of present-day 




California with a 2067 date on it. It is not as 
realistic as Philip Dick’s A Scanner Darkly, 
but what changes there are, are inessential. 
Today, national forests are not sold off to 
Orange County developers, eyedroppers may 
not be the universal vector of recreational 
drugs, videotaping is not a necessary adjunct 
to sex, but the trends are there. The only 
major technological change is in the 
all-important traffic: cars are electrical, and the 
roads have been equipped with a 
computerized electronic guidance system 
(tracks substituted for lanes, no need for 
freeway shootings). Not such a drastic 
change when you consider how people are 
coming to treat their vehicles as extensions of 
their homes. That many accidents still do 
occur, I see as the author’s dramatic 
requirement more than a probable feature of 
the system— rationalizations notwithstanding. 

Like his protagonist, Robinson vents his 
love and irritation for his homeland, as he 
reviews its history along with its current crazy 
state. The satire may be funny, analyzing 
burgers or quoting pop songs, or more often 
passionate, when it comes to the rape of 
nature, or the defense industry. (Star Wars as 
the Southland’s economic mainstay: there’s 
another topical element.) In some ways, the 
book is a distorted mirror image of The Wild 
Shore, with the same landscape packed to 
the gills instead of being emptied, and 
similarities in the relationships of the not- 
yet-grown Jim McPherson with his uncle, 
Tom (full of powerless wisdom), and the 
well-meaning saboteur Arthur Bastanchury 
(the lure of violent resistance). 

Like The Wild Shore, and unlike 
universe-building science fiction, The Gold 
Coast focuses on personal questions, more 
psychological here than moral. Jim 
McPherson never achieves anything; because 
he cannot decide what he has to do and stick 



to it, his creative attempts turn into a joke. By 
contrast, his apparently dull father, who works 
as an engineer for a Pentagon contractor, 
progressively gains the reader's respect. He 
knows the value of work, and he is not 
without his own moral ideals. 

This is not a book for those who enjoy 
intricate, fast- moving suspenseful plots, nor 
does it play with the abstract concepts used in 
Icehenge or The Memory of Whiteness. Yet 
I could not stop reading, enthralled by the 
richness of description of characters and 
society, laughing at the occasional biting 
detail. It has all the seductions of the best 
realistic fiction. 

Metrophage by Richard Kadrey (Ace Books, 
1988, 240 pp., $2.95, ISBN 0-441-52813-9) 
Reviewed by Eugene Lin 

Metrophage, Richard Kadrey’s first novel 
and the latest Ace Special, was the last novel 
that Terry Carr edited. I don’t know what the 
future of the Ace Specials will be, but the line 
surely stands as one of Terry’s great legacies. 
Both the original and new lines were noted for 
consistently publishing innovative and 
outstanding novels, as well as being 
commercially successful. Two of the Ace 
Specials, Neuromancer and The Left Hand 
of Darkness, were seminal works, and many 
other Specials were on the cutting edge of SF 
in their respective times. While this latest 
(last?) Special will not set any trends, it is 
certainly a sign of the times. 

That restrictive but descriptive label applies 
here: yes, Metrophage is a cyberpunk novel. 
Actually a better term is “biopunk.. Computers 
and wetware are not Kadrey’s concern here, 
instead we get a mix of Sterling’s Shapers and 
designer drugs as the latest vision of what the 
future is “really” going to be like. But the punk 
is there, pure and unalloyed. The hip art form 
here is not punk rock but surrealist 
art—indeed, art plays an integral role in the 
novel, as it did in Gibson’s Count Zero. There 
is almost nothing new under the Chiba sky in 
this novel; it is simply not on the same 
imaginative level as Neuromancer or 
Schlsmatrix. But few novels, cyberpunk or 
otherwise, are--the original fervor and 
relevance of the movement, I think, are in 
decline. Yet for all its lack of originality, 
Metrophage is a strong work, as intelligent 
and insightful as any novel in contemporary 
SF. 

The novel is very effective as a novel—that 
is, as a complex narrative resolving tension. 
The interplay between ideologies and 
attitudes, and its effect on Jonny Qabbala, a 
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typical cyberpunk “hero," are the palatable 
meat of the novel. The plot basically consists 
of Jonny being abducted by various groups in 
a near-future Los Angeles. But what an L.A. it 

is. Law is represented by the brutal 
Committee for Public Safety; anarchy by a 
group of underground anarchist-physicians. 
The color in the tapestry comes from the 
urban sprawl: the gangs, the drug dealers, the 
smuggler lords, the prostitutes. Meanwhile, a 
mutant virus proliferates ... 

The resulting machinations are as 
confusing to Jonny as they are to the reader. 
But resolution of the novel is anything but 
confusing. The denouement is relentless and 
carries a great deal of conviction. Jonny’s 
story is the standard one of “the person who 
learns better"—superbly executed and without 
the standard ending. 

Metrophage is middle-aged cyberpunk. It 
has the cyberpunk “feel" without the intensity. 
This is not the condemnation it might seem to 
be. Kadrey has a good flair for imagery, and 
his technique is excellent. Although the 
ideation is not very powerful, the novel as a 
whole is. Kadrey’s milieu, in all its glitz and 
grittiness, is wonderfully variegated (the 
contrast between L.A. and Tokyo is 
particularly effective). The novel is also quite 
readable—the images are hard and fast, but 
remarkably uncluttered, and the oh-so-hip 
posturing does not become too obtrusive. 
One minor problem is that the novel is too 
allusive; for example, the leader of the 
Committee is referred to by the anarchists as 
“Pere Ubu,” a name from Jarry’s dadaist 
play—not general knowledge in most circles. 

If the cyberpunk movement has a future, 
Kadrey will probably play an important role in 

it. If not, he should be very successful in more 
traditional SF or any other field, as evidenced 
by his display of talent in this novel. 



Great Sky River by Gregory Benford 

(Bantam Spectra, 1987, 326 pp„ $17.95, ISBN 
0-553-05238-1) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

Whether we can agree or not on some 
definition of science fiction (and most likely we 
cannot), it should be clear that Greg Benford 
shoots for the dead center of the field—and 
keeps it alive. It takes guts; the courage to 
describe a reader-confusing environment, full 
of characters whose awkward and misshapen 
language contributes to the estrangement of a 
distant future. 

Benford pursues his saga of the struggle 


between organic life and machine life, and 
stages a tribe of humans on the run. On their 
planet, Snowglade, machines have gained an 
almost complete dominion. Killeen, his son 
Toby, the “Cap’n,” all the tribespeople speak a 
stripped-down version of English which 
irritated me until I realized that, beyond 
neologic jargon and military speak, this hasty 
verbal jumble perfectly fits a mankind on the 
run. It is in stark contrast with the flowery 
speeches of Arthur, one of the “Aspects” 
which Killeen canies in his head as tokens of 
the humans' past greatness. 

The human language is also more than a 
little influenced by their mechanical foes. 
Fights between man and machine are nothing 
new—both Across the Sea of Suns and this 
novel owe a direct debt to Saberhagen’s 
Berserkers—but the adversaries here are 
seen more subtly, learning from each other. 
While we learn with no surprise that machines 
use human parts, humans have taken on 
many machinic traits. Electronically enhanced 
sensory apparatus, chip-stored memories, 
video simulations as common space instead 
of the physical reality: all those details of the 
life of Killeen’s “Family” turn Great Sky River 
into some sort of answer to the cyberpunks. 
Of course, William Gibson wields razor-sharp 
poetry, and Benford must be content with 
sketching the clumsy language of robots. It 
does not prevent him from evoking humor 
and emotion, sometimes together, as when 
humans meet the dog-robot (a poignant 
creature which seems to pay homage to all of 
Clifford Simak’s oeuvre at once.) 

More than organic pieces, the machines 
have got from humans the thirst for 
transcendence. The smarter of them engage 
in a quest for the persistence of their software, 
a sin by machine standards, and at the same 
time the germ of a new mysticism. Humans 
have given up on that: Across the Sea of 
Suns had disposed of the idea of gods come 
from space to save us, and Killeen, a good 
Benfordian protagonist, deals ironically with 
tradition and authority, and never thinks of 
death—except indirectly, through the fanatical 
care he takes with his son's welfare. 

The conclusion of the book may cater a bit 
too much to the cliches of traditional SF. The 
readers demand it, perhaps. At any rate, they 
could hardly ask for a better SF novel in 1987. 
There has not been another to play the SF 
game so well, in such a pure form. 



A Splendid Chaos by John Shirley (Franklin 
Watts, 1988, 359 pp., $17.95, ISBN 
0-531-15065-8) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 


Looking for action, a gang of 
headknockers—Zero, Bowler, Angie, and 
Cisco—fall into a new Big Apple rock club. 
What a place it is. No cover charge, free 
drinks, the best dancing, not to mention the 
ear-piercing, mind-splitting music. Trouble is, 
the place isn't a disco. It is more like a 
transporter room, sending them far from 
known spacetime. 

What a launching pad for some grand 
SFnal ideas. Shirley spins into place a 
knife-edged milieu, giving us a rock club that 
isn’t what it was meant to be. Rather, it is 
something dark and dangerous (anybody who 
enters into a coastal disco understands the 
feeling), a place with as many creatures from 
the unknown universe as Silverberg’s 
Majipoor or Niven’s Ringworld, or stored 
below Sturgeon’s Venus Plus X—except, in 
this case, the struggle is 31 intelligent species 
versus one from Earth. 

A Splendid Chaos is a demented, brazen 
tour de force which Shirley exacts with a lot of 
fun. What he conjures will mesmerize 
you--beyond more than a ladled 
struggle-for-truth plot with a quest-for-help 
backdrop. 



The Year’s Best Fantasy Stories 13, edited 
by Arthur W. Saha (DAW Books, 1987, 238 
pp., $2.95, ISBN 0-88677-233-8) 
Reviewed by Jeremiah Patrick Reilly 

Mr. Saha has assembled a delicious 
collection of eleven works whose nuances 
range from sweetly touching (“The Old Man 
and the Cherry Tree") to deeply unsettling 
(“Sanctuary"). In “The Old Man and the 
Cherry Tree," Kevin Anderson wrote a terse 
story of the son of a rebellious Japanese lord, 
who, hidden in a Buddhist monastery, 
becomes devoted to a Cherry Tree—a story 
of the Cherry Tree's devotion to its life-long 
attendant. 

Kim Antieau penned a story of love and 
trust so simple in the telling, so powerful in 
effect that after reading it, I put down the book 
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for a while to think about how little we know 
about the world and each other. 

The collection ends with a one-two punch 
to the imagination: “A Place to Stay for a Little 
While” by Jim Aikin and “The Boy Who Plaited 
Manes” by Nancy Springer. The former work 
is so rich with life that it is hard to believe it is 
not a novel. Cynthia, a woman who attracts 
creatures—mostly human—with unusual 
powers is confronted by Steven, a man 
whose strange abilities are a danger to 
everyone, including himself. In the end, there 
is murder, loss, growth, and remorse, but life, 
however odd, goes on. 

Ms. Springer’s story is about a boy who 
can weave the most intricate and beautiful 
patterns in a horse’s mane or tail, then a 
woman's hair, and finally moonbeams and 
sunrays. But it is a tale about vanity and 
possessiveness, about worldly authority as 
opposed to the power of creativity. 

There are seven other fantasies in the 
collection, only one of which disappointed me. 
Moreover, Mr. Saha includes an introduction 
which succinctly surveys the fantasy 
happenings of 1987. Although many of the 
stories have appeared in major maga 2 ines, 
the remaining gems will delight every lover of 
fantasy. 



The Motion of Light In Water by Samuel R. 
Delany (Arbor House/ William Morrow, 1988, 
302 pp., $18.95, ISBN 0-87795-947-1) 
Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

A professed homosexual. A critic of two 
generations of “sexual revolutions. An 
experimental SF prose fantasist. A black. 
Were these barriers to Samuel R. Delany’s 
success? Were they walls to his best-sellers 
Dhalgren, Babel-17, and the successful 
Neveryon series, which includes The Bridge 
of Lost Desire? 

Perhaps what troubles him is his disturbing 
incongruities about his own past. The death of 
his father, the alienation from his wife, his 
subsequent affairs, his rebellious, ballistically 
experimental way of living, and the 


horizon-spanning short fiction, the milieus, the 
deft touch of wonder he exulted over in his 
work (from the “New Wave” Sixties to the wild 
wonders of his Neveryon series): these are all 
part and parcel of what goes down in this 
crucial, traumatic autobiography, The Motion 
of Light In Water. 

Motion is disturbingly personal, acidly 
insightful look into Delany’s pains and 
pleasures coming of age as an East Villager 
(the years 1957 to about 1965) but not in a 
linear way—Delany, disturbingly, floats back 
and forth in these years, exploring his past 
spontaneously, recklessly, almost without any 
set plan. He just winds his way through the 
tulips, talking about his married years with the 
brilliant teenage poet Marilyn Hacker, and the 
“happenings” along the way: the invitation 
with W.H. Auden and Chester Kallman ... his 
work as a startlingly brilliant student at the 
Bronx High School of Science . . . glimpsing 
Albert Einstein walking near the lake, where 
the miniature boats were at port . . . the 
folksinging, the Happenings, the SF 
conventions, the stint as a bookstore clerk ... 
from here to there, Delany finally winds his 
way back home, to speak about the innermost 
things, including his “coming out” and 
admitting his homosexuality and his myriad 
affairs. 

This book is a sexual treatise from a 
renown experimenter, describing lurid homo 
and bisexual encounters (Delany is 
unnaturally brave). Here is a sampling: 

“One might say, of course, that an orgy of 
three to five is one experience; and an orgy of 
a hundred or more is simply something very 
different, both materially and psychologically. 
To which I will counter that that is precisely 
the difference, at least psychologically, I am 
delineating ... 

“(What is the reason, anyone might ask, 
for writing such a book as this half a dozen 
years into the era of AIDS. Is it simply 
nostalgia for a medically unfeasible libertinism. 
Not at all. If I may indulge in my one piece of 
science fiction for this memoir, it is my firm 
suspicion, my conviction, and my hope that 
once the AIDS crisis is brought under control, 



the West will see a sexual revolution to make 
a laughing stock of any social movement that 
till now has borne the name. That revolution 
will come precisely because of the infiltration 
of clear and articulate language into the 
marginal areas of human sexual exploration, 
such as this book from time to time describes, 
and of which it is only the most modest 
example. Now that a significant range of 
people have begun to get a clearer idea of 
what has been possible among the varieties 
of human pleasure in the recent past, 
heterosexuals and homosexuals, females and 
males will insist on exploring them even 
further. I sincerely hope this book—not as 
nostalgia but as possibility-helps." 

You can’t always swallow these 
sensibilities. Perhaps Delany is taking us too 
far, too fast. We walk while he runs. But that 
he is willing to tell us to run is admirable. 



JOHN L. BYRNE’S FEARBOOK by John L. 
Byrne (Warner Books, 1988, 249 pp„ $3.95) 
(ISBN 0-446-34814-7) 

FIRSTFLIGHT by Chris Claremont (Ace 
Books, 1987, 243 pp., $2.95) (ISBN 
0-441-23584-0) 

Reviewed by Mark J. McGarry 

By any measure, Byrne and Claremont are 
among the hottest talents in comics 
publishing. Teaming up on Marvel’s X-Men, 
they made that the most collectible title of the 
decade before parting ways under what were, 
by all reports, acrimonious circumstances. 
Byrne went on to Marvel’s Fantastic Four, 
then directed a revision and update of 
Superman for DC. Claremont is still doing 
X-Men and a bewildering array of associated 
books about hip mutant heroes. Working 
under royalty contracts, both are pulling down 
annual incomes well into the six figures. 

Good thing: it’s unlikely either will get rich 
from these first novels. 

When Warner Communications’ book 
division published the star of its comic-book 
division, it pulled out all the stops. Fearbook 
has a glittery cut-out cover that literally 
reaches out and grabs the reader. 

Fearbook concerns a “Catalog” that 
mysteriously appears in the mailboxes of 
several homes in upscale Fairharbour, 
Connecticut. Just cracking the cover is 
enough to make strong men whimper and 
weak-willed women hemorrhage their brains 
into their laps, so strong are the images 
contained within. A wave of suicides and 
assaults follows the delivery of Hell’s own 
third-class mail, which contains images of its 
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victims’ basest urges and worst tears. 

Fearbook has some effective scene of 
violence, but it’s neither horrifying nor 
frightening. Byrne undercuts himself from the 
git-go by showing the reader no more than a 
glance at what the "Catalogs” contain. Having 
stated how horrifying they are, he’s unable to 
deliver. 

Byrne’s prose is rather indifferent. A 
dismaying proportion of sentences lack verbs. 
("A broad, stocky man a full head taller than 
his diminutive bride" is typical.) And there is 
the occasional screaming cliche. (A 
"complexion like old shoe leather” and coffee 
described as "rich, dark brew” are committed 
on the same page.) 

Fearbook, hobbling by now, is laid to rest 


by an air of unbelievability in matters small 
and large—a fatal flaw in a novel dealing with 
the supernatural. A minor character screams 
for “nearly three days"; the “Catalog” lacks all 
the defining attributes, including prices and 
production information, but nevertheless is 
assumed by all to be a catalog, through no 
one, least of all the reader, knows why; a man 
comforts his wife by offering to get her a cup 
of coffee after they find the poor woman’s 
sister rendered a vegetable by a massive 
stroke; to report the incident, the same man 
calls not 911, but the family doctor’s office, 
and leaves a message; a houseguest secretly 
listens in on a phone conversations, but her 
accommodating hosts include her in the 
discussion when she is discovered. 


Byrne’s math isn’t credible either. Late in 
the book, a character reflects on how the evil 
brought by the "Catalogs” is spreading, as if 
through a geometric progression: “A penny, 
doubled every day, one cent, four cents.... By 
the end of the month it would have grown to 
$30 million.. The total is actually $5,368,709.12 
after 30 days, $10,737,418.24 after 31 
days--making allowances for Byrne 
“doubling" one cent to four cents. 

Warner, after devoting so much of its 
creative energies to Fearbook's packaging, 
might have spent more heavily on a 
copyeditor—and Byrne, before that, might 
have put his first novel through another draft 
or two. 

If Byrne’s horror novel is less than 


AUDIO SF REVIEWS: Artificial Persons & Electric Monks 


Friday by Robert Helnleln, read by 
Samantha Eggar (Listen For Pleasure, Inc., 
$14.95, ISBN 0-88 646- 1 86-3) 

Friday may not be Robert Heinlein's best 
book, and I won’t even attempt to make that 
decision, but it is his greatest “stretch" as a 
writer. Imagine a seventy year old man writing 
in the first person from the point of view of a 
young, sexy woman. Incredibly, he pulls it off 
in grand fashion and gives us a thoroughly 
enjoyable action/adventure yarn in the 
bargain. 

Listen For Pleasure’s audio version of this 
book is a delight. Samantha Eggar was a 
perfect choice to read the part. Ms. Eggar 
has one of those perfectly lovely, cultured 
British voices. Her reading is so flawless it 
makes it easy lor the listener to believe she is 
a genetically enhanced superior being. 

Friday is more than a simple 
action/adventure story. Several of Heinlein's 
favorite themes crop up throughout, most 
notably his examination of the bonds of family. 
Friday Jones is an artificial person, but with 
real feelings for the people in her world. She 
is continually rejected because of her 
enhancements, even by her own family. 
Friday is the story of one woman’s quest to 
find acceptance (and the shallow bigotry of 
those who reject her). The political intrigue 
and futuristic settings are simply an 
interesting vehicle to carry forward her 
personal story. 

Listen For Pleasure is to be complimented 
on a splendid production. The abridgement 
by Audrey Daly is unobtrusive, and the 
recording quality is excellent. They have even 
gone so far as to eliminate the instructions 
“please turn the cassette over” at the end of 
each side. Imagine, a company that feels its 
listeners are intelligent enough to figure that 
out on their own. Incredible. 

Slaughterhouse 5 by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 

read by Jose Ferrar (Listen For Pleasure, Inc., 
$14.95, ISBN 0-88646-130-8) 

Slaughterhouse 5 is a brilliant novel. It 
has been made into an outstanding film. It 
has become one of the best known works in 
the history of science fiction. So, I was fully 


by David Hamilton 

prepared to be disappointed by an audio 
version. 

Surprise. Listen For Pleasure has another 
winner here. Another outstanding reading, 
this time by Jose Ferrar. Listen For Pleasure 
has done the best job of any of the audio 
publishers in finding the perfect readers for 
the material. Jose Ferrar's voice is the perfect 
mixture of compassion and jaded sarcasm to 
retain the power of the original book. 

By the time the final line is uttered, 
Vonnegut and Ferrar have transposed us into 
Billy Pilgrim’s world. A world where death is a 
way of life, and where each time death arrives 
it is accompanied by the apathetic knell: “. . . 
and so it goes.. Ferrar takes this simple line, 
chews it up, and spits it back in our faces 
with such force, that I will never be able to use 
those four words to dismiss something as 
unimportant again. 

Once again, the packaging, abridgement, 
and recording quality are excellent. So, read 
the book, see the movie—and for another 
interpretation, I strongly recommend this 
audio version. 

Dirk Gently’s Holistic Detective Agency by 
Douglas Adams, read by Douglas Adams 
(Simon & Schuster Audioworks, $14.95. ISBN 
0-671- 64724-5) 

“The first ever fully realized 
ghost-horror-detective- whodunit-time 
travel-romantic-musical comedy-epic." 

So begin the liner notes to this remarkable 
audio tape. The amazing thing is, it is 
essentially true. I only find the term “musical” 
inappropriate, but why quibble. The music 
probably exists on some quantum level that 
even Dirk would have difficulty 
understanding. 

Dirk Gently's Holistic Detective Agency 

is an absolute delight. I have a personal 
preference for author’s who read their own 
work. I feel we are given a chance to hear the 
story as the writer himself intended it, without 
the intervention of some third party’s vision of 
the story. Unfortunately some writers are not 
particularly adept readers. Douglas Adams is 
marvelous. In fact, I would place him second 


only to Harlan Ellison as a reader among the 
current crop of SF writers. 

Adams’ delivery is very British, and very 
tongue-in-cheek, as is most of the best 
British humor. This is a wild tale of 
four-billion-year-old ghosts, electric monks, 
time machines, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
a large Chesterfield sofa which has been 
stuck in a stairway for three weeks. Amidst all 
the mayhem and confusion, Adams manages 
to work in a tew jabs at modern society. For 
example, in describing a horse, he says "It is 
impossible to be sat upon all day by another 
creature without forming an opinion about 
them. However it is possible to sit all day on 
top of another creature without forming any 
opinion of them whatsoever.. When he 
introduces the electric monk, he calls it a 
convenience item, like a dishwasher or a 
video recorder. "A dishwasher washes 
tedious dishes for you ... A video recorder 
watches tedious television programs for you, 
thus saving you from having to watch them 
yourself... An electric monk believes things 
for you, thus saving you from the increasingly 
tedious task of believing everything the world 
expects you to believe.” 

The messages here are subtle, satirical. 
Adams does not beat us over the head with 
them. His primary purpose is to entertain, and 
he succeeds admirably. Don’t take any of this 
too seriously, and I promise you will enjoy it 
immensely. As Dirk himself says near the end 
of the book, "Well. Having saved the entire 
human race from possible extinction, I could 
do with a pizza. What do you say to such a 
proposal?" 

Sue Dawson, who also did 
Slaughterhouse 5, has done another fine job 
with the abridgement, and the production 
values are quite good. I have only one 
quibble, and it is with the packaging. Simon 
& Schuster have spent most of the time in the 
liner notes reminding us that Douglas Adams 
was the creator of The Hitch-Hiker’s Guide 
to the Galaxy tetralogy. While I understand it 
is good marketing strategy to remind the 
public of an author's past successes, I think 
this was overdone. Dirk Gently’s Holistic 
Detective Agency is certainly strong enough 
to stand on its own. I would have preferred to 
see more about this story in the liner notes. 
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horrifying, Claremont’s science fiction novel 
lacks plausible science. In the opening scene, 
Claremont’s protagonist, USAF 2nd Lt. Nicole 
Shea, pilots a contemporary space shuttle (or 
a simulator of same, a dramatic crutch 
strikingly similar to the author’s use of the 
“Danger Room" training facility in the X-Men 
and New Mutants series), but this future also 
holds bases on the Moon and in the Asteroid 
Belt, faster-than-light ships, space pirates, 
“deflector shields” that are an antidote for 
laser weapons, and a need for “marker 
beacons” along the spaceways. 

FlrstFllght concerns Shea’s first mission, 
aboard the spaceship Wanderer. The ship is 
to journey from the Moon to Pluto, along the 
way deploying a string of "marker 
beacons”—“essentially, mapping a chunk of 
the Solar System," as one helpful character 
explains, and conducting various scientific 
experiments. 

Shea never gets to the first item on that 
agenda before Wanderer is waylaid by 
pirates, then teams up with the crew of a 
damaged alien starship to lay low the 
brigands. 

Were it not for some outrageous science 
and worse writing infelicities, FlrstFllght might 
be an adequate space adventure. The plot 
moves along and the characters are varied 
and fairly well-drawn, although they will be 
very familiar to anyone who has read 
Claremont’s mutant comics. 

Claremont, too, could have used a stern 
and seasoned editor, or his book another 
draft. His characters spout NASAIese jargon, 
then feel the need to define their terms to 
fellow astronauts. (Typical examples: "You 
were SPACOM—spacecraft commander” and 
“'PECO!' Paul announced. 'Primary Engine 
Cut-Off, on its mark.”') Dialogue is 
occasionally “grinned,” a said-bookism I 
thought James Blish had sent to its grave 20 
years ago. 

Like Byrne, Claremont can’t hold point of 
view for a scene. Also like Byrne, Claremont 
unselfconsciously describes protagonists as 
they gaze upon themselves in a mirror. 
(Claremont goes Byrne one worse by having 
Shea strike “a deliberately provocative pose.”) 

Claremont also has a bizarre habit of 
capitalizing as if he were writing in German. A 
partial list: First Flight, Rover, Rover Bays, 
Marshal, Terrestrial, Carousel, Inbound, 
Changing Room, Mother Lode, Alien, First 
Contact, East (as a compass point), Wake 
(the memorial service, not the island), 
Memorial Service, Trunk, Ignition, and my 
favorite, Lounge. 

Not content with capitalizing one letter per 
word, he often capitalizes two: 
Matter/AntiMatter drive, LifeSystems, 
DropShaft, HardSuit (but “softsuit”), 
ElectroMagnetic Pulse, UpShip, HiPower 
warheads, and StarShip. When he committed 
“InShip” as a synonym for "aboard” I threw 
the book UpRoom, where it struck the 
LeftWall and lay there twitching. 

Does it matter if an author informs us his 
protagonist is “nauseous,” refers to an alien 
starship’s “unearthly beauty” or liberally 
sprinkles the subliterate punctuation “?!” 
throughout every chapter?Does it matter that 
the acquisitions editor failed to flag these 
missteps—or even read the completed 
manuscript—and the copyeditor passed on 
each and every one?Only to those of us who 
believe that authors who use the English 
language should return it in good condition. 


Science-fiction authors have dabbled in 
the comics medium (the late Edmond 
Hamilton produced some striking Superman 
scripts in the early ’60s) but comics writers 
don't often take a stab at prose unleavened 
by four-color art—perhaps because the siren 
call of Saturday morning TV is so much 
sweeter. (Gerry Conway did execute an SF 
novel in the early ’70s. It is memorable now 
only because it serves as the focus of a 
Harlan Ellison anecdote.) 

Having enjoyed Byrne’s and Claremont’s 
work in their customary medium, one could 
have expected a better showing when they 
turned their talents to prose. But these two 
first novels are senselessly, inexplicably, far 
less than they might have been. 



Matter of Form by Scott Wheeler (DAW 

Books, 1987, 240 pp., $2.95, ISBN 
0-88677-225-7) 

Reviewed by Eugene Lin 

The relevant thing about Matters of Form 
is exactly that—a matter of form. The novel is 
a good work of traditional SF: the narrative is 
brisk and convincing; the technological and 
sociological detail is smoothly integrated; the 
ideas are well- plumbed. At least, this applies 
to the first half of the novel. Matters of Form 
could and should have been put in another 
form. 

Wheeler's basic idea is a standard one: 
there are aliens among us. The aliens in 
question are the Shan, immortal 
shapechangers shipwrecked on Earth in the 
20th Century. The Shan form an elite group of 
scientists called the Phoenix Group, which 
works to accelerate Earth’s technological 
development so the Shan can return to their 
people. The Shan also possess the ability to 
infect humans with the Shan virus, giving 
them immortality and shape-changing 
abilities. 

In the far future, the Phoenix Group comes 
under suspicion and an investigation is 
conducted. The resulting developments— the 
building mystery, the revelation, the escape 


and return—are elegantly handled and the 
mounting tension well-modulated. The 
problem is what comes after. Wheeler throws 
in the Ann Thaar, vicious aliens who are 
hunting the Shan. Humanity is endangered as 
well, and a long chase and battle sequence 
closes out the novel. 

The second part of Matters of Form 
seems to be a different novel altogether, a 
radical contrast from the subtlety and pace of 
the first part. The overall effect is 
disconcerting. It seems as if the Ann Thaar 
part was tacked on to fill up enough pages to 
make a novel. The novel would have been far 
more complete and convincing if the first part 
were expanded (with greater background 
information and more attention to character) to 
a novel, or just modified and published as a 
novella. As it is, Matters of Form seems more 
fixed-up than most real fix-ups. 



Limbo by Bernard Wolfe (Carroll & Graf, 
1987, 413 pp., $4.95, ISBN 0-88184-327-X) 
Reviewed by Jeremiah Patrick Reilly 

Bernard Wolfe has written a powerful book 
which relentlessly follows political, 
psychological, and medical/technological 
ideas, ideas current in the 1950’s, to their 
ultimate expression. Limbo is not a novel of 
the future so much as a novel of the present 
(that is, 1950) in which the world goes on 
being 1950, “only more and more so, for four 
more decades.” 

The action takes place in 1990. Dr. 
Martine, neurosurgeon, who went AWOL 
during the great Third World War (1972) has 
been living on an unmapped tropical island, 
where he has been performing lobotomies at 
the request of the Mandunji, the natives, for 
18 years. The Mandunji have practiced 
ritualized brain surgery, called Mandunga, to 
exorcise the devils in the heads of 
troublesome citizens for centuries. Dr. Martine 
brings Mandunga into the aseptic 20th 
Century. In the process, he becomes the 
expert on the human brain. 

But, in 1990, foreigners discover the 
island, white men with four mechanical 
prostheses instead of arms and legs. 
Compelled by this disturbing appearance, he 
returns to the United States to learn what has 
transpired. The world he finds is inhabited by 
men who voluntarily amputate their limbs for 
the sake of peace. This “immobilization" 
functions as the moral equivalent of war— in 
the minds of the propagandists. The theory is: 
limbs (especially fists) are tools of aggression 
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and war; let's cut them off and we will become 
peaceful. In reality, little changed. Although 
both superpowers embrace "Immob," East 
hates West, West fears East, and each side is 
preparing for the next confrontation. Immob is 
hypocrisy. 

Dr. Marline, in facing the grotesque world 
of 1990, realizes that he is guilty of similar 
delusions when he performed lobotomies to 
quiet troublesome Mandunji. The devils in us 
remain and often find other, potent outlets to 
work their evils. Courageously, he admits his 
errors to himself and then finds the means to 
unwork some of the horrors of Immob. 

Sometimes the pace of the novel is slow. 
Sometimes the development of certain scenes 
seems too heavy-handed (for instance, 
detailed psychoanalytical discussion of sex 
and Immob prior to lovemaking). 
Sometimes—unavoidably—the technology 
postulated for 1990 is crude. But, these 
blemishes do not detract from the success of 
the novel. Now and then, Mr. Wolfe writes a 
piercing sentence which integrates a set of 
ideas he is trying to communicate. One such 
sentence is: “Any ceremony performed in the 
absence of reasonable knowledge as to 
cause and effect is magic." 

Limbo reminds me of works by John 
Brunner (Shockwave Rider, et al) and William 
Gibson (Neuromancer). Carroll & Graf are 
seeking to publish important but out of print 
science fiction works. In its second 
incarnation—very handsomely done with 
fascinating cover art by Marshall 
Arisman—Umbo is worth finding and reading. 



Moon of Ice by Brad Llnaweaver (Arbor 
House/ William Morrow, 1980, 248 pp., 
$17.95, ISBN 0-87795-945-5) 
Reviewed by Neal Wilgus 

Over the past decade or so the sub-genre 
of libertarian science fiction has grown from a 
few Heinlein clones into a varied and colorful 
body of work that is gradually gaining more 
recognition. The Prometheus Award, given by 
the Libertarian Futurist Society, tells part of the 
story, with awards going to writers such as F. 


Paul Wilson, L. Neil Smith, James P. Hogan, 
J. Neil Schulman, Victor Milan, and Vernor 
Vinge—and the next award most likely going 
to Victor Koman for his excellent novel The 
Jehovah Contract. The Prometheus Hall of 
Fame includes works by writers such as 
Heinlein, Ayn Rand, Bradbury, Orwell, 
Kornbluth, Poul Anderson, Eric Frank Russell, 
and Robert Shea and Robert Anton 


Wilson—with many more nominated works 
waiting in the wings. 

Brad Linaweaver is part of this libertarian 
literati, but alas, his first novel, Moon of Ice, 
suffers so many of the flaws common to first 
novels, and especially ideological ones, that 
what could have been a first-rate work ended 
up second class Instead. Moon of Ice 
belongs to that sub-sub-sub-genre of stories 


NON-FICTION SF BOOKS OF NOTE IN 1907 
by Doug Fratz 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

Anatomy of Wonder: A Critical Guide to 
Science Fiction, edited by Nell Barron (R.R. 
Bowker, 874 pp., $39.95) Third edition of this 
standard SF reference book. The second 
edition in 1981 was a Hugo nominee. Consists 
mainly of brief descriptions of 2,600 SF books 
from the U.S. and other countries. 
Recommended for serious SF fans and 
scholars. 

Future and Fantastic Worlds: A 
Bibliographic Retrospective of DAW Books 
(1972-1987) by Sheldon Jaffrey (Starmont 
House, 297 pp., $19.95) Lists all DAW books 
by number. Recommended for collectors and 
dealers only. 

Science Fiction and Fantasy Reference 
Index 1878-1985, edited by H.W. Hall (Gale 
Research, 2 Volumes, 1460 pp., $175.00) A 
massive reference index of SF nonfiction by 
author and subject. Recommended for 
libraries serving serious SF scholars. 

HISTORIES AND ESSAY COLLECTIONS 

Dream Makers by Charles Platt (Ungar, 280 
pp., $17.95) A hardcover edition which 
actually is a "best of" collection taken from 
Dream Makers and Dream Makers II, 
published by Berkley in 1980 and 1983; too 
bad Ungar didn’t decide to republish all of 
Platt's excellent SF author profiles/interviews. 
Beyond Spaceship Earth: Environmental 
Ethics and the Solar System, edited by 
Eugene C. Hargrove (Sierra Club Books, 336 
pp., $25.00) Seldom has so little of value been 
found to say about so timely and inportant a 
new subject. 

Galaxy Magazine: The Dark and the Light 
Years by David L. Roshelm 
(Advent:Publishers, 343 pp., $ 15 . 00 ) 
Apparently the definitive history of GALAXY. 
Allens: The Anthropology of Science 
Fiction, edited by George E. Slusser and 
Eric S. Rabkln (Southern Illinois University 
Press, 243 pp., $29.95). Intersections: 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, edited by 
Slusser and Rabkln (SIUP, 252 pp., $29.95). 
Storm Warnings: Science Fiction Confronts 
the Future, edited by Slusser, Colin Green 
and Rabkln (SIUP, 278 pp., $26.95) Three 
collections of essays based on talks at the 
academic Eaton Conference. 
Merlin’s Daughters: Contemporary Women 
Writers of Fantasy by Charlotte Splvak 
(Greenwood Press, 185 pp., $29.95) An 


academics-eye view of ten female fantasy 
writers. 

Nuclear Holocausts: Atomic War In Fiction 
1895-1984 by Paul Brians (Kent State 
University Press, 398 pp., $29.50) Essays and 
bibliography on atomic war SF. 

VOLUMES ON SINGLE AUTHORS 

The Tale That Wags the God by James 
Bllsh (Edited by Cy Chauvln) 

(Advent:Publishers, 290 pp., $15.00) A new 
collection of writings—plus introduction and 
biography—by one of the field’s best early 
critics. Recommended. 

...And the Lurid Glare of the Comet by Brian 
Aldlss (Serconia Press, 123 pp., $13.50) A 
second collection (following The Pale 
Shadow of Science) of articles—plus a 
60-page autobiography—by one of SF's most 
eloquent analysts. 

Imprlsloned In a Tesseract - The Ufe and 
Work of James Bllsh by David Ketterer 

(Kent State U. Press, 410 pp., $29.50) A 
comprehensive academic attempt to cover 
Blish's life and work. 

Philip K. Dick: The Dream Connection, 
edited by D. Scott Apel (D. Scott Apel, Box 
700305, San Jose, CA 95170, 194 pp., 
$21.95) PKD fan Apel self-published this 
collection; recommended for Dick fans. 
Frederlk Pohl by Thomas Clareson 
(Starmont House, 173, $9.95) A good 
historical review of Pohl’s output by the editor 
of EXTRAPOLATION. 

Robert Heinlein by Leon Stover (G. K. Hall, 
147 pp., $17.95) Academic arguments about 
the place of RAH in American literature. 
Mind In Motion: The Fiction of Philip K. 
Dick by Patricia S. Warrick (S. III. U. Press, 
222 pp., $18.95) An academic’s look at ten 
PKD novels. 

J. T. McIntosh: Momolr and Bibliography, 
edited by Ian Covell (Chris Drumm, P.O.B. 
445, Polk City, IA 50226, 32 pp., $2.00) Small 
chapbook on this little-known SF writer. 

ART BOOKS 

Cycles of Fire by William K. Hartman and 
Ron Miller (Workman, 189 pp., $14.95) 3rd 
and final book in illustrated series on the 
universe. Heavy on sense of wonder. 
Imagination: The Art and Techniques of 
David A. Cherry (Donning, 120 pp., $12.95) 
Beautiful color art by well-known SF cover 
illustrator. 

The Art of Segrelles by Vincent Segrelles 

(NBM, 60 pp., $13.95) Full color art by 
Spanish F&SF artist; in Segrelles’ fantasy 
worlds, women's clothes are rare. 
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about an alternate universe where the Nazis 
won World War II, and in fact the novella 
“Moon of Ice,” which first appeared in 
Amazing in 1982, was reprinted in Hitler 
Victorious in 1986. Such what-if fantasies 
range from Philip Dick’s classic The Man In 
the High Castle at one extreme to David 
Dvorkin’s recent disaster Budspy at the 
other—and Moon of Ice falls just about half 
way between. 

In Linaweaver’s story, the Nazis are 
victorious in Europe but (thanks to the 
impeachment of Roosevelt among other 
things) America remains free and in fact is a 
limited-government, libertarian haven for 
refugees from Hitler’s fury. The main character 
is Alan Whittmore, an associate of H.L. 
Mencken and the editor of The American 
Mercury after Mencken’s death in the 
1960's—but one of Linaweaver’s mistakes is 
that Whittmore is only on stage in the first forty 
pages and the last thirty or so, because the 
rest of the time he's reading a couple of 
manuscripts supplied to him by Hilda 
Goebbels, the wayward, anarchistic daughter 
of the infamous Dr. Goebbels who was Hitler’s 
right hand man. The first manuscript is Hilda’s 
autobiography which tells how she rebelled 
against the straitjacketed Nazi society and 
came to believe that anarchism is the only 
sensible position. The second is the diary of 
Dr. Goebbels himself and spins a 
melodramatic tale of his run-in with the SS 
fanatics in the fictional state of Burgundy, and 
with a mad superscientist named Richard 
Dietrich. 

This lack of unity in form is reflected in the 
lack of a unified plot and in the lack of a 
satisfying conclusion--with Whittmore 
suddenly a world class publisher, Hilda 
escaping to space station Lindbergh, and 
Dietrich missing in action—but I suppose ripe 
for return in a sequel. Potentially, the theme of 
Horbiger’s Cosmic Ice theory is a blockbuster, 
but while Linaweaver plays around with it he 
doesn't actualize the potential, and if the 
reader doesn’t have some prior knowledge 
from a source such as Gardner's Fads and 
Fallacies or Pauwels and Bergier's The 
Morning of the Magicians, it might not make 
much sense. But Linaweaver’s biggest failing, 
in my view, is that he relies on the old and 
discredited device of having his characters 
lecture each other, rather than having the 
story unfold through action and character 
development—a sure way to make the story 
unconvincing and the characters 
undimensional. 

Not that Moon of Ice is totally without 
value—there are some fine touches and the 
story does keep moving, despite the lectures 
and stereotypes. My hope is that Linaweaver 
will go on to become the fine novelist he has 
the potential for and that Moon of Ice will 
soon be forgotten as the rather typical first 
novel it is. 

I also hope that the Libertarian Futurist 
Society will have enough sense not to award 
the Prometheus to Linaweaver just because 
his book is ideologically correct. Better that 
None of the Above, which won in 1985, take it 
for a second time. 

Shadow Dancers By Lillian Stewart Carl 

(Ace Books, 1987, 281 pp., $2.95, ISBN 
0-441-75988-2) 

Reviewed by Ardath Mayhar 

With increasing strength and control, Lillian 
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Stewart Carl is creating fantasy that is woven 
intricately upon a weft of solid classical 
knowledge, yet is also colored by a creative 
imagination of great scope and power. In this 
novel, the third dealing with the almost 
recognizable antique world that holds Sabazel 
and Sardis and Minras, she carries forward 
the tale begun in Sabazel. 

Andrion is the son of Danica and Marcos 
Bellasteros. Now mature, married to a wife he 
adores, at peace with those who were 
traditional enemies, he has not allowed 
himself to sink into sloth. He has, however, 
found his faith in Harus, the falcon-god of his 
father, waning as the doubts of maturity enter 
his mind. Among other matters, the events in 
this book reaffirm the validity of the gods. 

The shattering of his contentment is 
precisely and poetically delineated. In fact, the 
entire novel has the power and delicate 
precision of the best poetry, and there are 
many “found poems” scattered like gems 
within the prose. 

“The window-slits were as empty as 
gouged eyes.. This is the sure voice of a poet, 
which rings through all the story, lending it a 
timeless validity. 

There are, in addition, tantalizing glimpses 
of our own antique world, interestingly altered 
and yet recognizable. Crete and the Minoan 
culture, much of Greek tradition, the Amazons, 
who managed to coexist with inexorably 
patriarchal societies, all of these peep at us 
from scenes and conversations, giving the 
story an extra dimension that feels like true 
history. 

Anyone who believes that fantasy must 
contain magic and elves has never read the 
work of Mary Renault, who turned Greek myth 
into reality for a whole generation of readers. 
In Lillian Carl we seem to have found another 
who can offer her readers an alternate reality 
that will live inside the mind long after the 
book has been finished and the pages closed. 



Hunter/VIctlm by Robert Sheckley 

(Signet/NAL, 1988, 269 pp., $3,50, ISBN 


0-451-15142-9) 

Reviewed by Jon M. Gilbertson 

Frank Blackwell is a man shaped by 
events—or rather, one particular event—in 
this case, the gunning down of his wife in a 
Paris cafe by terrorists who want a free 
Montenegro (a small country between Albania 
and Yugoslavia, if, in fact, it ever existed). 
Blackwell is left confused and knowing only 
one thing— someone is going to have to pay. 
“It’s what victims always say,” states the 
author. 

Through an ex-mercenary barman named 
Minska, Blackwell becomes involved in that 
famous, albeit illegal, underground operation 
known as the Hunt. In a cavern under New 
Jersey, Blackwell is acquainted with the Hunt 
and with his mission by Simmons, a man who 
helped his decision to join the Hunt by 
breaking into his apartment. It would seem 
that Victims willing to give the Hunt a fair 
shake are lacking, even if Victims are allowed 
to fight back. Therefore, as a public service, 
the Hunt is marking for execution various 
dangerous criminals. Blackwell gets Alfonso 
Guzman, a well-known gunrunner working 
out of Miami. Guzman is planning to make a 
sizeable arms run to the Nicaraguan contras 
so they can launch a final offensive. 

The Bahamas Corporation, a group of 
scientists who, finding they needed to make 
large amounts of money fairly quickly in order 
to turn the world around from its 
self-destruction, turned to crime—a good 
place to make fast bucks. The Bahamas Corp. 
is quite powerful, and just happens to be 
linked up with the contra operation (the 
financier). 

Therein lies the problem—or a problem, 
for Blackwell is plagued with them. Soon after 
Blackwell and Minska (now Blackwell's 
Spotter—an all-around helper) arrive in Miami 
and take steps towards killing Guzman, the 
Bahamas Corp., in the form of a coldly 
beautiful representative, Mercedes Brannigan, 
gets involved over concern for a gun supplier 
named Framijian. It takes very little time before 
CIA, the Huntmaster, and many assorted 
thugs and criminals join in on the fun, the 
whole mass finally coalescing into a high 
climax and a somewhat surprising ending. 

Hunter/VIctlm is set earlier than the 
previous two Hunt books—The 10th Victim 
and Victim Prime—and since the Hunt is not 
yet legal, death is an event which carries 
much more weight. For example, when 
Blackwell’s wife dies, you can’t help but feel 
sad. The main characters also have taken on 
more sympathetic qualities. This may 
outweigh the disadvantage that Hunter/VIctlm 
is not as much chaotic fun as its 
predecessors. The book includes significant 
doses of Sheckley humor (“That was the thing 
about uncertainty, you were never sure.”) as 
well as his close- to-home edge (a CIA man 
makes a very familiar reference to “the fiasco 
in 1986.”). 

For its heavyhandedness, and its 
occasional unctuous Miami Vice feel, reading 
Hunter/VIctlm is still a good time, and 
Sheckley brings something of a new angle to 
the traditional revenge tale. 


The Curse of the Obelisk by Ron Goulart 

(Avon, 1987, 139 pp., $2.95, ISBN 
0-380-89859-6) 

Reviewed by Jeremiah Patrick Reilly 








Imagine that on an oft night Arthur Conan 
Doyle and P.G. Wodehouse had sat together 
over a few beers in a London pub. “You 
know, Art,” P.G. would say, “we ought to do a 
collaboration. A fast-paced, light-hearted tale 
of romance and diabolical evil.. "With a 
cryptic Egyptian obelisk,” Art would add. By 
now, Jacques Futrelle would join the duo and 
kibbitz freely. Ron Goulart has written such a 
book (whether intentionally or not, I don’t 
know). 

Detective Harry Challenge visits the Musee 
des Antiquites, Paris, to investigate mysterious 
nighttime happenings surrounding a recently 
acquired Egyptian obelisk. Two of the five 
archeologists who excavated the monument 
have already died unusual deaths. With 
Jennie Barr, ace reporter, and the Great 
Lorenzo, mystic and magician (and a 
lascivious bon vivant), he risks his life to 
protect the obelisk and to secure the safety of 
his love, Jennie, who is abducted by the 
Merchant of Death. My only regret is that the 
minor character, Bertie Pennoyer, did not play 
a more substantial role. 

If you like boldly drawn characters, fast 
action, liberal comedy, and a hint of romance, 
you’ll love this book. 


POLyPIIBMUe 

Hirunri, shea 



Polyphemus by Michael Shea (Arkham 
House, 1987, 245 pp., $16.95, ISBN 
0-87054-155-2) 

Reviewed by Dan Temianka 

Don’t let its aquatic pastel cover fool you, 
only veteran horror-skydivers should attempt 
the seven fascinating tales in Shea's first 
collection. They occupy several points on the 
spectrum of speculative fiction: the title novella 
is closer to traditional science fiction, while 
"The Pearls of the Vampire Queen” has the 
pungent aroma of fantasy—but each thrusts 
the reader into an enthralling heart of 
darkness. 

Most of them involve a form of cosmic 
charade. In “The Autopsy," an interstellar 
parasite manipulates its cadaverous victims 
like marionettes, wreaking metabolic mayhem 
that will make the most hardened pathologist 
blench. (I speak with some authority here, 
being a physician myself.) “The Angel of 
Death” plays a similar and equally hideous 
game. In “The Horror on the #33," a giant, 
cannibalistic fly masquerades as a bag lady, 
collecting her human trash. “The Extra” 
struggles to survive on a deadly movie set of 
the future, and “Uncle Tuggs” sets chain saws 
and shovels spinning like vengeful sorcerer’s 
apprentices from his grave. 

Shea is a first-class, nitty-gritty craftsman 


who handles medical terminology, country 
twang and street slang with equal fluency. His 
words are knuckles, gripping us articulately by 
our fears; we stare in helpless fascination as 
he plunges a scalpel deep into his own id. His 
images—". . . lives wrenched kicking from 
their snug meat-frames,” the “electric meal” of 
a car accident—are worthy of Dante or Bosch. 

If you have ever had a wish to know your 
inmost self, let Michael Shea show you the 
worm at your core. It will probably turn out to 
be something more unpleasant, with fangs 
and hairy palps. Not to be missed! 



Radio Free Albemuth by Philip K. Dick 

(Avon, 1987, 212 pp., $3.50, ISBN 
0-380-70288-6) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

The approximate year: 1974. The place: 
Berkeley, California. Ferris F. Fremont is 
president. He leads a smear campaign 
destined to wipe out anti-Americanism, 
pro-communist groups. One that is tops on 
Fremont’s hit list is a phantom organization he 
calls “Aramchek.. What is Aramchek. It is . .. 
well, lettering scraped into a sidewalk, the last 
name of a woman’s alias, and the evil which 
has caused Fremont to go berserk. 

Taken and disturbed by Fremont’s actions 
is Progressive Record’s owner/operator/talent 
scout Nicholas Brady, caught up with friend 
SF writer Phil Dick, on a journey not only to 
stop Fremont, bu* also to find the 
super-entity, the orbital deity Brady calls 
“Valis.” 

Radio Free Albemuth is Dick's testimony 
of years of angst in the disturbed Vietnam era, 
of a tyrant president, of civil unrest. It was a 
book kept in a private collection, only recently 
published. Why was that? 

This novel, as darkness began to close in 
on PKD, as the world he saw seized and 
crumbled around him, is a testament to most 
of Dick’s angst, upon that encroaching world 
of the 1980’s. What it will leave you with are 
the questions and the terror to capture your 
soul, and leave you awake at night. 


THE ROD 
OF LIGHT 


A SCIENCE FICTION NOVEL BY 



The Rod of Light by Barrington J. Bayley 

(Arbor House, 1987, 193 pp., $15.95, ISBN 
0-87795-935-8) 

Reviewed by Neal Wilgus 

It doesn’t say anywhere in the jacket 
blurbs that this is a sequel to an earlier title, 
but The Rod of Light has the feel of a 
sequel—and since a previous Bayley book is 
called The Soul of the Robot, I suspect that 
a sequel this is. For Rod is certainly a robot 
story. The main character is Jasperodus, a 
robot with a mind of his own, and most of the 
other players in the story are robots too, 
robots in search of a soul. Humans, for the 
most part, play only supporting roles. 

What must have happened in the earlier 
book was that Jasperodus’ creators gave him 
a soul (whatever that is)— something no other 
robot has, no matter how intelligent they might 
be. Having a soul, Jasperodus is restless and 
as Rod opens, he is crossing a vast 
wasteland in search of—a soul. Or, rather, a 
way to find Gargan, a highly intelligent robot 
rumored to be searching for a way to give 
robots souls so they can at last replace the 
damned human race that created them. 

Meanwhile, there's a war going on 
between robots and humans, but it's a pretty 
pathetic and one-sided one since the humans 
are much better equipped and organized. 
Jasperodus survives a disastrous battle in 
which the robots are demolished, visits Count 
Viss, a mad robot in an underground city, and 
at last manages to find the secret hideout of 
Gargan where the Work is going forward. 
Ironically, Jasperodus is not there to help in 
the Work, but to destroy it, since his mission is 
to eliminate the potential threat to the human 
race which he still reveres. 

Jasperodus escapes from Gargan and 
after more difficulties and adventures 
manages to lead the hostile humans back to 
Gargan’s headquarters for a violent and 
destructive conclusion to this amusing tale. 
Most likely this will be a trilogy, or even longer 
series, since the conclusion is not really 
conclusive. Jasperodus survives the attack 
on Gargan’s Work, and it doesn’t take any 
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great leap of imagination to figure out that his 
further adventures would make an interesting 
followup. 

Bayley is a clever and inventive writer, and 
while this is no great classic of the field, it’s 
certainly worth reading. Jasperodus is a 
pleasant enough fellow and some of the other 
robots and robot gods he encounters are 
quite colorful and unique. If the humans in the 
background weren’t so nasty and despicable, 
we might even have some sympathy for 
Jasperodus’ self-imposed mission—and a 
three dimensional story. 

As it is, The Rod of Light is a light reading 
experience you’ll enjoy, even if you do forget it 
in very short order. Moderately 
recommended. 



Barking Dogs by Terence M. Green (St. 
Martin’s Press, 1988, 214 pp., $15.95, ISBN 
0-312-01424-4) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

After the death of his partner Mario 
Ciracello, veteran cop Mitch Helwig goes over 
the edge in a desire to avenge his partner’s 
death, while living on the edge of his own 
emotional death from a failing marriage and a 
bitter past. 

Mitch serves up his own war of revenge. 
His tools of the trade: laser guns, protective 
body armor, and the “barking dog.” 

A barking dog is a device, worn close to 
the body and under ordinary street clothes, 
that sends a chill up the spine whenever 
somebody tells you a lie. The more intense 
the lie, the more intense the dog “barks.” 

Needless to say, Mitch must confront many 
lies, many horrors on his quest to find his 
partner’s murderer. He must, in the end, over 
the heap of bodies and the fires he has 
created, face himself. 

This is a deft novel written with anger and 
conviction. 



The Architecture of Fear edited by Kathryn 
Cramer and Peter D. Pautz (Arbor House, 
1987, 304 pp., $18.95, ISBN 0-87795-921-8) 
Reviewed by Neal Wilgus 

The haunted house is one of the hoariest 
of horror stereotypes, so Kathryn Cramer and 
Peter Pautz had their work cut out for them 
when they assembled this anthology of horror 
stories using architecture as the theme. Not 
just houses, though—there are also barns, 
hospitals, mortuaries and various related 
structures that are, if not haunted, at least 
weird. Alas, despite the good intentions, most 
of these stories have little in the way of 
originality, liveliness--or horror. 

The best of the lot, to my mind, are John 
M. Ford’s ‘Tales From the Original Gothic,” in 
which a host of stereotypes past are forced to 
march through a strange house that comes 


and goes itself, and Dean R. Koontz’ "Down in 
the Darkness,” which uses the old “thing in 
the basement” theme to produce some 
unexpected psychological insights. Almost as 
good are “The Fetch” by Robert Aickman, 
“Nesting Instinct” by Scott Baker and 
“Haunted" by Joyce Carol Oates—all 
displaying superior style, if not breaking any 
new ground. More distantly worthy of mention 
are “In the House of Gingerbread” by Gene 
Wolfe and “Endless Night” by Karl Edward 
Wagner—and perhaps “Gentlemen” by John 
Skipp and Craig Spector, if it wasn’t so gross. 

There are also stories by Ramsey 
Campbell, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, Jack 
Dann and others, but none stand out. Cramer 
and Pautz deserve credit for trying—the 
horror field is so worked- out it’s almost 
impossible to come up with anything really 
new, but they did the best they could. 



JULY is the month for 


FANTASl' 


For the graphic story medium, 

THIS is the next step forward! 


The highly acclaimed fiction magazine, 
FANTASY BOOK, returns this summer, 
incorporating for the first time full-color 
graphic story material into its format. 

Our scheduled lead feature this issue, 
from The World of ROBERT E. HOWARD 
is a graphic story adaptation of REH's 
classic story, “Marchers of Valhalla, ” by 

ROY THOMAS and NESTOR REDONDO. 


Long-time comics fans will recall that in 
the early 1970s it was Roy Thomas who 
took Robert E. Howard's literary creations 
and translated them successfully into the 
graphic story medium. Now Roy and REH 
are together again, for the first time in the 
pages of FANTASY BOOK. 


At 8 4" by 11", retailing at a cover price 
of $3.95, FANTASY BOOK will be a full- 
sized, nationally distributed magazine 
featuring not only graphic story material, 
but also the finest in illustrated prose. Short 
stories and novellas are on tap by such 
noted fantasy authors as ESTHER M. 
FRIESNER, STEPHEN GOLDIN, JESSICA 
SALMONSON, JOSEPHA SHERMAN, and 
JOHN BETANCOURT. 


During its hiatus, over the past eighteen 
months, the publishers of FANTASY BOOK 
have been laying plans to bring the maga¬ 
zine back with a splash. 


And this time, the direct sales comic 
book market is going to be a part of 
will bn h*ooening between now and July. 
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Send all letters of comment to: Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877 U.S.A. 
Deadline for letters for publication in THRUST 
31 is July 15, 1988. 

Gardner Dozols 

Isaac Asimov’s Science Fiction Magazine 
380 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

I've heard this accusation before [see 
THRUST 29]--that Dozois doesn’t use 
anything by new writers—and frankly it 
annoys me. Let’s look at the facts. Even 
ignoring writers we’ve been featuring lately 
such as Pat Murphy, Walter Jon Williams, Pat 
Cadigan, James Patrick Kelly and Karen Joy 
Fowler, who were themselves considered to 
be new writers only a year or so ago (and 
who could still be considered so in some 
quarters—remember, Fowler won the John 
W. Campbell Award just last year), even 
ignoring them, in the last two years we’ve run 
stories by John Barnes, Bill Crenshaw, Sally 
Darnowsky, Jim Aikin, Molly Gloss, Gregory 
Feeley, Robley Wilson, Jr., Scott Stolnack, 
Susan Palwick, Richard Paul Russo, Don 
Webb, Judith Tarr, Bruce Boston, Charles de 
Lint, Brad Ferguson, George M. Ewing, 
Alexander Jablokov, Tom Maddox, Steven 
Popkes, Lawrence Watt-Evans, Marc Laidlaw, 
Dave Smeds, and Dean Whitlock, among 
others. It might be possible to argue that 
some of these aren’t “new” writers—although 
that’s a very slippery and subjective thing to 
pin down—but many of these are first or 
second sales; in a few cases, “only” sales to 
date. In the last couple of months alone, I 
have bought stories by Judith Moffett, M. 
Shayne Bell, Phillip C. Jennings, Peni Griffin, 
Kathe Koja, R. V. Brantam, Hillary Rettig, 
Melanie Tern, Dave Wolverton, Martha 
Soukup, Eileen Gunn, Rick Wilbur, Geoffrey A. 
Landis, John Kennedy, Robert Frazier, Allen 
M. Steele, and Lisa Mason. And there must be 
two dozen other writers whom we are in the 
encouraging-personal-rejection stage with, 
many of whom will eventually break into 
professional print. The really annoying thing 
about having to face this accusation is that we 
also get letters complaining that there are no 
"recognizable names" in the magazine. You 
can’t win, I guess. (Thanks, by the way, tor the 
nice words about the quality of the stuff we 
ARE printing.) 

[Welcome to the frustrations of magazine 
editing, Gardner. It's tough to please 
everyone, isn’t it? - DDF] 

Michael P. Kube-McDowell 

P.O. Box 506 

Okeenos, Ml 48864-0506 

THRUST has been consistantly worth 
reading. I only wish it were twice as long or 
published twice as often. 

I appreciate your kind words in issue 29 
concerning my contribution to the Isaac 
Asimov’s Robot City project. But I must add 
a somewhat ironic footnote to your closing 
comment that, however successful the series, 
Bill and Mike and I would be better served by 
working on our own books. I had two books 
published in 1987; Robot City #1: Odyssey, 
and Empery, the concluding volume of a 
rather ambitious future history the earlier 
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volumes of which had been very highly 
praised (including Emprise being a Philip K. 
Dick finalist). Odyssey was a cooperative, 
collaborative, communally-created 
project—Empery was a completely personal 
vision and statement, 100% my own book. 
Guess which of the two books was reviewed 
in THRUST? And in ANALOG? And in 
SCIENCE FICTION CHRONICLE? (Both 
books were reviewed in F&SF and LOCUS.) 

I don’t consider this an object lesson. 
Robot City was an interesting experiment, and 
I was glad to be asked to take part —but I do 
find it more "valuable” (read: satisfying) to 
write my own books, and expect to devote 
most of my energies in that direction in the 
future. (I've just turned in a new novel, 
Alternltles, to Ace for publication later this 
year.) The fact that Robot City got more 
attention than Empery in genre publications 
doesn’t change the equation for me. But it 
does make me wonder... 

[It really was by sheer chance that Odyssey 
was reviewed in THRUST while Empery was 
not. Emprise, after all, was reviewed in 
THRUST 23. The only other possible factor is 
that most reviewers don’t review subsequent 
novels in a series unless they've already 
reviewed the earlier one; second and third 
novels in a series therefore tend to get fewer 
reviews than than the first. Just watch how the 
frequency of reviews drops for later books in 
the Robot City series... - DDF] 

Joel Rosenberg 

3009 Bryant Avenue South #1 

Minneapolis, MN 55408 

Back before he left the field to try to 
become the naxt Lou Reed, John Shirley was 
actively promoting himself as the new Harlan 
Ellison, all the while shrilly decrying those who 
point out what’s transparent: Shirley and his 
antics are anything but new. 


While many of the cyberpunks are worth 
taking seriously as individual writers, as a 
movement all they are is a rerun. In that 
crowd, Shirley's excesses aren’t horribly 
unusual. Or new: he's been at this for years. 

Back in the old days, while Ellison wrote 
articles with passion and fire, Shirley turned a 
flamethrower on the field. In mimickry of 
Ellison's departure from the field, Shirley left in 
a huff several years ago—something he says 
in THRUST 28 that “most everyone of quality 
does ... Silverberg, Moorcock, lots of others." 

“Most everyone of quality"? 

Interestingly enough, Shirley doesn’t 
mention Ellison, the most famous of those 
who have walked out. 

Before he left SF, let us remember, Shirley 
vented his spleen on the field, particularly on 
Ellison who--so Shirley claimed—had 
committed the solecism of quoting publicly 
from private correspondence. Never a fiend 
for consistency, Shirley himself has recently 
written letters to the SFWA FORUM quoting, 
for purposes of mockery, from private 
correspondence from Mercedes Lackey. 

Even before his rantings about Genre 
Trancending SF in THRUST, there was the 
Holier-than-LA attack on the Hollywood 
scene in the pages of SCIENCE FICTION 
REVIEW, and the repeated savagings of 
Orson Scott Card that resulted in two issues 
of the SFWA FORUM that were largely 
devoted to printing shouts of outrage at 
Shirley's bad manners. While other cyberpunk 
authors have been drawing attention to their 
work, Shirley has been drawing attention to 
his behavior. 

And now Doug Fratz has turned THRUST 
into yet another platform for Shirley’s latest 
campaign of self-promotion. Read Shirley's 
response to Harry Lawton’s letter in THRUST 
28. He’s flailing away at Lawton for being 
unfamiliar with an out-of-print mainstream 
novel, an out-of-print thriller, unproduced film 
scripts, an album from a minor record 
company, a low-profile musical tour of 
Europe, a smattering of short stories (none of 
which have drawn serious attention), and a 
single SF novel. It is unreasonable to expect 
everyone to be aware of these achievements. 

John Shirley Replies: 

Rosenberg's letter is not a letter of 
comment, it is hate mail. It is a personal attack 
on me, not the subject of the column. It is 
entirely inappropriate for publication, is more a 
hiss of antipathy than a reasoned repudiation 
of anything. Perhaps here and there I may 
have been too rude and too judgemental in 
my co I u m n - - ex p e ri me nti n g with 
communication, I make mistakes. I don’t 
regret it, though, and I’ll stand by the 
substance of my columns, something 
Rosenberg never addressed. 

I never promoted myself as the new 
Ellison. This is Rosenberg’s fantasy. This is 
not the first time he has accused me of 
mimicking Ellison. Rosenberg apparently has 
very little exposure to the real world. There are 
other people out there who speak candidly in 
public places. 

Lots of people angrily left the field—were 
they all “in mimickry of Ellison's departure”?! 
knew Ellison a little and had read some of his 
fiction, but the only nonfiction I’d read by him 
were a handful of the Dangerous Visions 
introductions, and this was well after I began 
publishing articles and columns in my 
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characteristic manner. (Indeed, I was writing 
articles before ever having heard of Ellison.) 
Ellison could hardly have influenced my 
column-writing style much. I first published in 
various underground newspapers, and it was 
the milieu of the underground press that 
helped forge my declamatory style, along with 
a few individual influences: Paul Krassner, 
Hunter Thompson, Louis Ferdinand Celine, 
Baudelaire, various beat writers. Lately I 
suspect I’ve been influenced by the admirable 
Mr. Alexander Cockburn (author of The 
Corruptions of Empire, a book I 
recommend.) I don't think I'm imitative of any 
of these people— but they have influenced 
me a bit. Ellison hasn't influenced me, except 
that he has influenced ALL young science 
fiction writers in that he opened the doors to 
new possibilities for us. He broke taboos, he 
opened up the genre to new directions, and 
for this reason we ALL owe Harlan a debt. 

My use of the phrase “everyone of quality” 
was obviously a joke. Too silly to be 
otherwise. In fact my supposed "flailing away 
at Lawton for being unaware” of my stuff was 
not serious—I was teasing him at the end of 
my reply, kidding him off his high horse. 
Rosenberg is being deliberately obtuse about 

This year, three new novels by John 
Shirley were released: Eclipse Penumbra, In 
Darkness Waiting, and A Splendid Chaos. 
Scream Press is doing a collection of my 
stories this summer. I've finished the script for 
Ed Pressman (who produced Wall Street, 
True Stories, Salvador, and other films) and 
I'm now working on a new film project. But 
why do I feel compelled to justify my worth to 
"Lawton" and Rosenberg? Some sort of 
conditioned reflex, I suppose. I shouldn't have 
to list my credits to justify my right to have my 
say the way I want to say it. My “success 
credits" should have nothing to do with it! 

Am I supposed to prove that I'm as 
successful a writer as Joel Rosenberg, for 
example. Rosenberg has boasted to me that 
his stuff stays in print longer than mine does. 
No doubt. I'll bet Tarnsman of Gor and 
Conan the Freebooter are still in print, too. 
Oh, if only I could aspire to those Olympian 
Heights. 

[As many of you may be suspecting, the 
above exchange has been toned down 
considerably. There have been several other 
letters similar to Rosenberg’s received in 
recent months, objecting to John's columns in 
THRUST. It seems that most of the 
anti-Shirley diatribes I’ve received are 
objecting more to John’s style than the 
substance of what he has to say. 

THRUST has always been an open forum 
for a wide range of viewpoints about the SF 
field, presented In a wide range of styles. This 
will remain the policy of this magazine as long 
as I remain its editor. 

As an interesting sidelight, Harry Lawton, 
whose letter of comment was published in 
THRUST 28, may not even be real. The copy 
of that issue sent to Harry at the address he 
gave in his letter was returned as 
undeliverable, and that letter was the first and 
last time I have ever heard from "Harry 
Lawton". - DDF] 


Mark J. McGarry 
203 High Top Circle 
Hamden, CT 06514 


I think Darrell Schweitzer is right when he 
theorizes he may be a tad “sensitive" and then 
goes on to cite as factual errors two opinions I 
expressed in my review of Stephen King’s 
Misery [in THRUST 28], 

I submit that King's stream of best-selling 
horror novels had far more to do with the 
present popularity of the field than did Blatty's 
Excorclst or Levin's Rosemary’s Baby. 
Those books were best-sellers for a time, of 
course, but their was no explosion of horror 
titles in their wake. 

As for The Stand: perhaps my definition of 
science fiction is not “common," but I’m 
certainly entitled to it—at least until Darrell has 
his narrower concept signed into law. Any 
book that for most of its length deals with the 
aftermath of a chemical-biological warfare 
accident is science fiction to me. And how 
curious is the implication that a novel 
assuming the existence of a biblical God must 
be fantasy. 

Darrell’s point on the Bachman book is a 
fair cop: only two of five of King’s 
pseudonymous books are science fiction, not 
“the majority” as I wrote in a fevered moment. 

Perhaps when Darrell learns the difference 
between “factual issues” and considered 
opinions, he will stumble a bit less as he 
reads. 

Robert Marcuson 
Drawer H 

Fair Haven, NY 13064 

Jeez! Here I’ve been reading THRUST 
since issue 26 when I was still part of that 
great-unwashed that had to look up the word 
cyber—and I’m already sick of the Cyberpunk 
Wars. I wish I’d saved that old copy of 
POPULAR MECHANICS that grandly 
predictied we would all have helicopters on 
the garage roof, right there over our 
Stu debakers. 

I have nothing against Lawrence 
Watt-Evans’s vision/version of the future [in 
THRUST 28] or anyone else’s who doesn’t 
work in government. But please spare me the 
certainty that the future will/will not be more 
simple/complex/faster technologically and/or 
sociologically. And that therefore we 
must/should/ought- to-at-least-think-about 
writing that way. 

Please. The last prognosticator I listened to 
was on channel 8—and now I’m planting 
raspberries in the rain. 

Gary Farber 
Avon Books 
105 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

THRUST 29 was enjoyable as usual. 

While I understand what Ardath Mayhar 
was generally saying in her piece, and 
generally agree with her, I have to question 
the vagueness of several of her statements. 
We can all agree that, of course, there is too 
much derivative, generic SF and fantasy being 
published, and that many new writers attempt 
work too much based on other SF rather than 
building on new ideas or even substantially 
improving standard concepts. It Is the 
historical context (or lack thereof) that Ardath 
Mayhar puts her points in that I address. 
When exactly is talking about, “When SF 
came on the scene, decades back . . . Phillip 
K. Dick's Martian Time-Slip, for instance. 
Leigh Brackett’s Eric John Stark books. 


Heinlein’s The Green Hills of Earth. And, of 
course, The Demolished Man.”? She says 
that “then" SF was “joyful as a puppy,” “knew 
no limitations. Only the imaginations of its 
writers set its parameters,” until “youthful 
exuberance settled into a more sedate 
pattern. Opposing trends came into being as 
the New Wave attempted to weld more literary 
techniques with SF ideas.” 

This is a most peculiar view of SF history. 
Martian Time- Slip was written in 1962 and 
published in 1964. Brackett's stories were in 
the 1940s, as was The Green Hills of Earth, 
and The Demolished Man was published in 
1952. When are we talking about? Not to 
mention that SF actually existed in the 1930’s 
and 1920s. Was F. Orlin Tremaine the bold 
editor who published stories that knew no 
limitations, or was it T. O'Connor Sloane? Or 
Ace Books in the early 1 960’s? 

Hindsight is a wonderful thing, but this 
seems to be a rather kalidoscopic vision. 

I should quit picking on Ardath, whom, as I 
said, I can agree with that we can always use 
more original and better books, especially 
since she cites Terry Bisson's very wonderful 
Talking Man as the best of the best. I can’t let 
well enough alone, though. She says “books 
like Delaney's Dhalgren or Silverberg’s The 
Book of Skulls have had good reviews by 
critics and are taken seriously in the academic 
community, even though they are novels that, 
no matter how serious their intentions, are not 
enjoyed by many of us.” Well yes, and some 
of us enjoyed these two novels tremendously. 
Personally, I'd put both in my Top Ten of their 
decades. Using subjective opinion like this to 
demonstrate that “the fun is being taken out of 
the field” is a tricky business, especially when 
she goes on to say that if any of the SF best¬ 
sellers had been created with future academic 
studies in mind, they might have lacked the 
daring that made them succeed. Which recent 
Asimov, or Heinlein best-seller is she citing for 
its daring, please? And since Dhalgren has 
sold many hundreds of thousands, some few 
of us did enjoy it. Lastly, who is it that “writes 
with future academic studies in mind”? 
Methinks this smells of Red Herring. (I prefer 
lox.) 

Gotta go, so there's no time to address the 
silliness of John Shirley’s awarding first prize 
in his alternative convention contest to a 
bunch of ridiculous (if desirable) fantasies. I 
look forward to seeing John putting his money 
where his typewriter is by actually doing 
something such as trying to put on his 
convention. I'm quite serious in agreeing with 
John about many of the flaws of most SF 
cons. However, people are put on con 
programs because they are attending without 
pay. I look forward to Richard Nixon, David 
Byrne, Stephen Sondheim, David Lynch, 
William F. Buckley and Stanley Kubrick taking 
this attitude. Could someone please put John 
in contact with reality? 

Harry Warner, Jr. 

423 Summit Avenue 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 

[Re: THRUST 28] The little cyberpunk I’ve 
encountered has seemed to me handicapped 
by its emphasis on 1980's-style computers. 
Whatever may be used in the future, it won't 
be called computers, just as we don't call 
these little calculators adding machines 
anymore. The future equivalent of computers 
won’t have keyboards, because there won’t 
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be enough people with the ability to operate a 
keyboard, but will work on spoken commands 
or an interface with an electrode in the user’s 
skull or something, and they won’t be hooked 
up to a screen like today's computers, to 
prevent the human race from going 
completely blind. The present- type 
computers in science fiction stories in such 
ubiquitous fashion is as bad as if H.G. Wells 
had had his characters going everywhere in 
trolley cars, which were the current latest thing 
in transportation when those stories were 
written. Wells was smarter than the 
cyberpunkers. 

I wish I could share Lawrence Watt-Evans’ 
confidence that the speeded up evolution of 
sound recording has been an impressive 
thing. I'm not sure that's so. Cassette tapes 
are inferior in most ways to their ancesters, 
open reel tapes: shorter playing time, more 
difficulty of editing, lower signal to noise ratio, 
for instance. Monaural recording was superior 
to stereo for some types of music, particularly 
the solo voice. The much-hyped compact 
discs have a less wide frequency response 
than the best open-reel tapes and LP 
records. Incidentally, both tape recording and 
stereo were invented in the early years of the 
phonograph recording era rather than in 
comparatively recent years. And you can still 
find some record collectors who insist that the 
human voice has never reproduced properly 
since the industry stopped making acoustic 
records. 

Once in a long while I lose my temper in 
fanzines, but in general I share Ann Morris’ 
opinion about the frequency with which it 
happens to other people. I think pros are 
worse than fans in this respect. Twice in 
recent years I’ve received quite angry letters 
from celebrated authors because of 
something I’d written in a fanzine, in both 
instances they had misinterpreted my 
remarks, I responded with a soft answer to 
both and everything was friendly after that. 
But during the same period I can’t recall 
having received even one letter from a fan 
who was angered by my fanzine outbursts. 

[Re: THRUST 29] It’s amazing how 
Charles Platt seems to have sniffed out every 
episode of bad temper and every remark 
designed to anger someone amid all the 
distractions of a worldcon. But: wasn’t the 
prevalence of "non-realistic” fiction long ago 
the result of the fact that only a handful of 
men and women had the ability to read it, and 
they were in circumstances that made them 
little interested in the “realistic” topics that 
fiction eventually began to cover? When 
almost anyone who wanted an education 
could learn to read, authors began to turn out 
fiction on topics that interested the common 
man, not just monks and noblemen and other 
assorted literates. 

I enjoyed the Hal Clement interview much 
more than most question-and-answer- 
formatted interviews. I suppose the type of 
science fiction Hal Clement writes is doomed 
to have a minor role in the science fiction 
world because it's almost impossible to adapt 
it for the movies or television, whose screens 
are influencing in so many ways the sort of 
writing that appears in most science fiction 
books today. 

The alternate convention programming sort 
of fell flat with me because they assume a 
knowledge of a lot of people who are just 
names to me. But I suppose almost everyone 
else knows who all these individuals are and 


has met many of them at cons so the 
in-group references worked as intended. I do 
find it hard to imagine as alternative 
programming topics like censorship that seem 
to come up in so many places in both 
convention fandom and fanzine fandom. (I 
don’t feel like joining a movement against a 
free press but I’ve swung around to the belief 
that a free press is the lesser of two evils by 
the slimmest of margins.) I do like Ray 
Nelson's idea of a modular convention, the 
most innovative concept I find in this summary 
of the contest. 

Ardath Mayhar’s article is the most 
sensible writing about today’s science fiction 
that I’ve seen in a long time. I don’t mind what 
the university professors are doing to science 
fiction because I can ignore their analyses, 
just as I never go to the hospital and look up 
the autopsy findings on all the people who 
have died there in recent months. But I do 
hate the current trend to convert mundane 
fiction into science fiction by transferring 
today’s political and social circumstances to 
the near future or another planet, the cloning 
of every successful science fiction novel by an 
interminable series of sequels and by other 
authors, and the self-importance some 
authors think they possess, with disastrous 
results for the quality of their science fiction. 

TV GUIDE reported a week or two ago that 
the new Star Trek series has achieved higher 
audience ratings than anything else currently 
available in syndication. So, apparently the 
elements Darrell Schweitzer finds in the new 
Star Trek aren’t doing too much damage to 
its appeal. The good ratings are particularly 
surprising because I’ve seen complaints in 
fanzines that the series is programmed at bad 
times in some cities, and in other areas it's 
offered only on UHF stations that can’t be 
picked up as far away from the transmitter as 
VHF stations in areas without cable reception. 

The reviews are informative. I’ve learned, 
for instance, that Little Heroes is the book 
that I'll read last, if it happens to be among the 
handful of surviving books after global 
disaster wipes out all the remainder and 
publishing facilities but somehow spares me. 
If the global disaster doesn’t occur in my 
lifetime, it’s the book I’ll maintain the greatest 
possible distance from. I'm fascinated in a 
sick way by the information about this Asimov 
Robot City series. If the goal has become to 
attain the most exact possible imitation of 
another author’s style, we’re in a literary future 
which I had hoped I wouldn’t live to enter. I 
have no idea how Godslayer’s writing style 
may be or the details of its action, but the 
review makes it sound as if the author had 
modeled his basic idea on A. Merritt. 

The cover is a refreshing reminder of 
prozine art in the old days when artists didn’t 
try to be symbolic or photographic or 
surrealistic, but instead tried to predict the 
future and usually chose some violent aspect 
of it. 

Donna Zelzer 
1404 S. Clay 
Green Bay, Wl 54301 

I enjoyed Janrae Frank's article on 
feminism in SF (THRUST 28). It’s was an 
interesting overview of how the field’s 
treatment of men and women and their roles 
has changed over the years. 

Although I enjoy reading well written 
books embracing various views on a variety of 


topics, my personal philosophy is 
more-or-less feminist/humanist, for I don’t 
see how creating more barriers between men 
and women can possibly help things. Simply 
trading female supremacy for male isn’t the 
answer. Plus, although hard-core feminists 
often complain about men forcing women into 
certain molds (housewife, mother, and so on), 
there’s often little recognition that extreme 
feminism can also force people into lifestyles 
that aren’t right for them. Not all of us are cut 
out to be warriors (or hard-core business 
executives), any more than all of us are cut 
out to be mothers. And there are a lot of 
choices between these extremes (including 
embracing both extremes). 

I believe that feminism, ultimately, is too 
narrow. Fiction, especially science fiction, 
should explore new possibilities. It 
shouldn’t limit itself to the landscape designed 
by a certain ideology. When we begin to 
follow only the “correct” path, it becomes easy 
to miss a side road that may lead to a new 
insight. And that would be a shame. After all, 
there are so many new worlds yet to discover. 

Steve Roby 
33 Via Venus 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Canada K1KON3 

THRUST 29 will probably fuel a few 
tirades, and this may be one of them. I’ll try to 
keep it short, though. 

First, regarding the whole Hubbard/Bridge 
business as described by Charles Platt, I can 
only add that I wish Algis Budrys would refrain 
from publicizing Writers of the Future in his 
book review column for F&SF. (See, for 
example, the August issues from 1986 and 
1987.) Reviewing a book with which one has 
been so closely involved looks pretty much 
like conflict of interest, to me at least. 

Now to answer the question: “Where Has 
All the Nonsense Gone?. Ardath Mayhar 
knows; her column is ample evidence of it. 
Part of the problem is that she evidently does 
not differentiate between SF with bizarre, 
imaginative elements and fantasy with 
humorous elements; both to her are 
apparently good, healthy nonsense as 
opposed to dour, dry academic stuff. Perhaps 
if she had continued on the theme of 
academic interest in the field being 
responsible for less “youthful exuberance,” 
she might have had a reasonable piece of 
writing. But instead she shifts to the seeming 
inability of book reviewers to to detect humor 
in funny books. Well, that too might make a 
tolerable article, but not welded to another 
piece to which it seems only tangentially 
connected. The single greatest failing, though, 
is Mayhar's failure to understand that not 
everyone shares the same sense of humor. 
Why must any book about a homely girl seven 
feet tall be humorous by definition. Humor 
based on a person or character's physical 
appearance hardly sounds like "subtly witty 
and profound humor that gives the reader a 
deep chuckle." I’d also have to say that the 
witch-boiling from Mayhar’s book sounds 
more like the "dark humor or slapstick” of 
which Mayhar seems to disapprove. Perhaps 
Mayhar ought to include in her next book's 
foreward not only the pages which contain 
humorous bits but the type of humor they are 
intended to be as well. The last problem? 
"[PJolitics and war and business 
machinations” have always been in books. 
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Even 


good old stuff. 


Rayson Lorrey 
P.O. Box 1087 
Fayetteville, AR 72702 

Doug Fratz's review in THRUST 27 and 
Gregory Benford's comments in the letter 
column of THRUST 28 leave one mystified as 
to why a dog like The Handmaid’s Tale was 
nominated for a Nebula. 

Fratz does acknowledge that Margaret 
Atwood's novel is "emotionally powerful and 
effective”, while Benford is snidely 
condescending in granting Atwood’s ability “to 
tart up a feminist dystopia with emotionally 
gripping scenes”. 

Fratz accurately observes, “It is clear that 
the details of Atwood’s eerie and depressing 
future were chosen for their emotional 
resonance,” but then he falls on his face by 
continuing, “without logical or thoughtful 
extrapolation of current trends". 

Atwood, of course, was not attempting to 
duplicate the work of Alvin Toffler. Instead, 
she logically and thoughtfully chose the details 
of her future world to create a strong and 
lasting emotional impression. Having 
succeeded brilliantly, she is rewarded with a 
tired put-down that is often leveled at women 
who write SF: Oh sure, they’re good at that 
emotional crap but they can’t even begin to 
think logically. 

Right, fellas. 

Fratz and Benford gripe about the lack of 
plausibility of the society in The Handmaid’s 
Tale. Okay, let’s look at the plausible societies 
in a pair of recognized classics of hard SF. In 
Dune, Herbert outlaws, with a few swift pen 
strokes, both computing machines and atomic 
weapons. Plausible? Sure. Yeah. Niven and 
Pournelle, the very gurus of realism, in The 
Mote In God’s Eye, give us a Monarchy in 
Space with its own Imperial Space Navy to 
boot. Uh huh. You Betcha. 

Nevertheless, despite (or maybe because 
of) these lapses in credibility, Dune and The 
Mote In God's Eye are successful novels. 

As is The Handmaid’s Tale. 

Alas, it will be relegated to the obscurity 
that is usual for a well-crafted science fictional 
allegory, joining in such largely forgotten 
works as Fahrenheit 451, A Canticle for 
Lelbowltz, and 1984. Not to worry though, 
true SF like Tlmescape will endure forever. 
Say hallelujah. 

[My criticism of The Handmaid’s Tale had 
nothing to do with its author being female; 
mainstream authors, both male and female, 
trying their hand at SF themes have often over 
the years failed to attain the rigorous 
standards of logical consistency which have 
been established within the SF field. 

One crucial difference between Atwood's 
novel and the two genre novels you mention 
(Dune and Mote) is that the former is a 
near-future SF novel, and therefore part of a 
subgenre wherein there is far less artistic 
licence allowed in the establishment of a 
believeable milieu. A better genre example 
would be Asimov's Foundation series, which 
featured a far-future interstellar empire with 
no electronic data handling, let alone artificial 
intelligences. (And Asimov, fully 
knowledgeable of the adverse effects this is 
now having on even his far-future works, has 
in recent years gone to the trouble to develop 
a rationale for this: the ban of "positronic” 
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robot intelligences centuries before due to the 
adverse effects they were having on human 
initiative.) 

Incidentally, I find it hard to consider 
Fahrenheit 451, A Canticle for Lelbowltz 
and 1984 as “forgotten works". All three are 
considered to be classics within the SF field. 
And all three represent powerful visions that, 
at the time they were written, and even today, 
are more beiieveable and consistent than The 
Handmaid’s Tale. - DDF] 

Tlmons Esalas 
St. Stanislaus Museum 
700 Howdershell 
Florissant, MO 63031 

I recently read David Brin's Startlde 
Rising and The Uplift War straight through. I 
was on the twelfth chapter of the latter book, 
when I ran upon four totally unfamiliar 
words—in just two paragraphs. I found that 
my Webster’s didn’t list three of them. 

I advanced farther into the story and ran 
into further unknown words. What I had by 
then was a list of fourteen words which I 
simply did not recognize. What is more, my 
Webster’s only had a few of them, and the 
lauded Oxford English Dictionary still left 
several undefined. My girlfriend, a doctor, 
found all of the first six (in order of 
appearance) in Stedman’s Medical 
Dictionary. I have since searched every 
dictionary available to me and two of the 
words remain unfound. 

Here is my list, in alphabetical order: 
Acherontic: infernal, gloomy, moribund; 
Actinically: in a heat-radiating fashion; 
Allochroos: changed in color, specifically as a 
symptom of disease (OED spells it 
“allochroous”); Antephialtically: before, or in 
prevention of, a nightmare; Applanate: 
flattened; Atrichic: hairless; Bromopnean: 
possessing offensive breath; Brumal: 
winter-like; Cachinnatous: prone to laugh too 
loud; Callipose: (?); Cinerscent: grayish, 
ashen; Claviger: one who carries a key; 
Cliquant: (falsely derived from clique?); and, 
Colubrine: snake-like. 

A very strange thing leaps to the eye here. 
What are the odds that, if they were just 
random vocabulary items, all of them would 
begin with the first three letters of the 
alphabet. This is very, very odd. I have a 
number of theories for this unusual situation. 

First: Mr. Brin has undertaken one of those 
“Build Your Vocabulary" disciplines and had 
only penetrated three letters into the alphabet 
during the time he composed The Uplift War. 

Second: Mr. Brin has developed a 
“conduction aphasia” similar in nature to those 
“expressive aphasias” in which the sufferer 
speaks profanities instead of the intended 
phrases and expressions. But instead of 
speaking expletives, in this case, he writes 
obscuricisms. 

Third: Mr. Brin’s word-processing software 
has the aphasia; perhaps a thesaurus element 
which has developed a glitch — 
inappropriately substituting obscure words for 
the more reasonable phrases which he 
actually wrote. 

Fourth: I hesitate to suggest this, but 
honesty requires one to point out that it could 
be an early indicator of artistic decline. The 
wear of literary endeavor; the ennervating 
effect of fame; the advance of age; all can sap 
the strength of even the finest artist. Brin 
could be desperately seeking new ways to 


enliven his output, and has misguidedly 
chosen to scatter his text with verbal oddities 
so as to distract us from weaknesses of plot or 
characterization. Having said this, I happily 
point out that this theory does not explain the 
alphabetic anomaly, and the weaknesses the 
words would distract us from are not to be 
found. 

Fifth (and most generous): Mr. Brin has 
bravely resisted the “lowest common prose” 
theory of writing, and has thematically applied 
the concept of Uplift to his own readership, 


challenging them to seek the roots and 
meanings of unrecognized vocabulary items. 

I would very much appreciate information 
from THRUST’S readers regarding: 

1) the definitions to those two other words; 

2) which of the above theories may be 
true; 

3) other possible expanations. 

[Are you reading this Mr. Brin?I do believe 
some explanations are due to the SF literary 
community. - DDF] D 
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FANTASY 


TAXITII 


Returning to the roiling realm 
of dark gods and fierce magic, 

Tanith Lee introduces two of her 
most unforgettable characters... 

AZTIRA— the mysterious and 
terrifying White Witch who can 
grant life and defy death, who can 
enchant men—or destroy them! 

REHGER— sold into slavery at age 
four, he is to become one of the 
finest swordsmen and Charioteers in 
the land. Yet all his prowess with 
arms will not save him from the 
spell of the White Witch, a bewitch¬ 
ment that will lead him to challenge 
the mightiest of mortals and immor¬ 
tals. . .and to embark on a deadly 
quest in search of the legendary city 
that is home to the White Witch and 





